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THREE WOMEN WHO SHAPE THE DESTINIES OF NERO IN MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S PLAY AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


Agrippina—The top picture represents Nero's mother, Poppza—The picture at the bottom left-hand corner 

Agrippina (Mys. Tree). She has schemed, .plotted, and represents Poppa (Miss Constance Collier), whom Nero 

murdered to place Nero on the throne, and he treats takes from her husband, Otho, She flickers out (in the 
her exactly in the same way last act) just as Rome is beginning to burn 


Acte—Side by side is Nero's good angel, Acte (Miss 

Dorothea Baird), a captive princess who tries to save 

Nero from himself, for strange as it may appear she 
really cares for the wayward Emperor 
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M 0 : ER. 
| PERIAL TH EATRE ay EVENING at 8.15, Mr. LEWIS WALLER 


THE HARLEQUIN KING. 
By R. Loruz:r, adapted by L. N. Pareer and S. Brinton. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 
RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8.0, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 


THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Harr. Music by lvan Caryiy. Lyrics by Aprtan Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


HIPPODROME,. 

CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEUM, CHARING GROSS. 


LONDON 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
EUGENE STRATTON, Mts. BROWN POTTER, Miss MABEL LOVE, 
Miss MADGE TEMPLE, Mr. RICHAKD GREEN, Miss VICTORIA MONKS, 
Miss MILLICENT MARSDEN, &c. 


Prices, 6d. to 2 Guineas 


MPIRE THEATRE. 
A Grand Spectacular Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


“CINDERELLA.” 


New Edition (17th). Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The DIETERC: CURE OF OBESITY 


(‘“Foops FOR 1HE Far"). 
WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


Evils of Corpulency, Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Dict the only safe and permanent cure at any age. Quack medicines to reduce 
Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. I ood in its relation to 


Boards, 1s. Qf all Booksellers, or post free from Publishers. 


ConTENTS: 
Heart, Gout, &c. 
weight dangerous and useless. 
Work, Exercise, &c. 


Lonpnon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SEOUL OMEN OF MARK: IV.—Mr. ARTHUR COVENTRY. By Arrrep E. T. Watson. 

ustrated, 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XII.THE SATYR MAN. By H 

TOBOGGANING IN THE ENGADINE. By Mus. AuBrREY LE BLonp. 
from her recent Photographs. : 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S PROFESSION AS A CAREER. By F. W. Mitrarp. 

HUNTING IN THE SHIRES ON NOTHING A YEAR. By Lirian E. BLanp. 

MOTORING IN FRANCE. By H. B. Money Courts. Illustrated. 

‘THE NEW LAIRD'S BAPTISM. By CuHarLtes EpwarDEs. 

THE UNSEEN FOREST RANGERS: A TALE OF BURMA. By A. Eacar. Illustrated. 


Knicut HorsFiEtp. 
With Illustrations 


Illustrated. 


THE EGER!ION HOUSE STUD, 1995. By Gitperr H, Parsons. //lustrated. 
AUTUMN FISHING ON OUR LAKE. By Epwarp F, Spence. Illustrated. 


BRID 3:E. By ‘ Porttanp.” 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DEcEMBER AwarD. Illustrated, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly, 


“THE COUNERY FIOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. Price Six SHILLINGS, 


‘‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume.''—-7ruth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’'"—Evening Standard, 

‘““*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.'s Weedly. 

“* Rich in ideas.''—A cademy. 

‘‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''-—Standard. 

‘¢Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.""—The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.''"—J/lustrated London News. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency, 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII. of 
Se Ee ee AS By Re 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs, It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountry under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

art of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— St::/e. 


Mr. George Alexander’s Triumph.—\My 


congratulations to Mr. Alexander on the 
splendid triumph -—— or, indeed, double 


triumph—secured by the production of 
Mr. Pinero’s play, His House in Order, at 
the St. James’s Theatre. It was a double 
triumph because at the last dress rehearsal, 
a copy of the French répétition générale, 
the lhouse was crowded with enthu- 
siastic friends who recognised very 
quickly that here was a play quite 
out of the common. ‘This verdict was 
endorsed at the first-night perform- 
ance, one of the most delightful first 
nights that I have ever spent at the 
theatre. The house cheered spon- 
taneously after every act and would 
not be gainsaid the presence of the 
author at the end. Not since The 
Second Mvyrs. Tanqueray has Mr. Alex- 
ander had so unqualified a success, and 
all his friends will rejoice with him. 


Mr.. Pinero’s Triumph.—\ith 
memories of the great play which one 
most chooses to associate with Mr. 
Pinero’s name, The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, one might almost have called 
His House in Order “The Second 
Mrs. Jesson,”’ for it is, as my readers 
will lone since have learnt, the story 
of the trials of a second wife who 
has to endure memories of the perfec- 
tions of Mrs. Jesson No. 1. There is 
a good comedy with a strong element 
of melodrama, but far be. it from 
me to tell the story of the play, which 
everybody will want to go and see but 
in which the interest Soll be consider- 
ably lessened if one knows the sequel. 
One congratulates Mr. Pinero that in 
days when the younger generation is 
knocking at the door “and clever young 
dramatists are springing up year by year 
he should still show himself the head of 
most of them by such an achievement as 
this. 


THE REHEARSAL SCENE 


MDLLE. LILLIE ROCHAID 


Who 
Crick Tunnel 
fortnight ago. 


count. 
of age and at school in England 


The Tunnel Mystery.—There is very 
little to be said for the people who are striv- 
ing to make another tunnel mystery out of 
the death of Mdlle. Lillie Rochaid. The 
previous case, that of the death of Miss Mary 
Money in the Merstham Tunnel, was un- 
doubtedly one in which there was much 
room for inquiry ; the murderer ouglit to 
have been discovered by this time, and 
that he will ultimately be discovered one 
has no doubt whatever. The same does 


was found dead in the Who was thrown out of 


She was seventeen years Hill. 


TWO TUNNEL MYSTERIES 


not, however, apply to the painful tragedy 
connected w ith the [Trench schoolgirl, 
Mdlle. Lillie Rochaid. 


Mr. Sims’s View.—Those most prone 
to any suggestion of tragedy, as, for 
example, Mr. George R. Sims, ‘who’ has 
a wide experience, are persuaded that 
it must have been an accident. The 
girl’s dress caught in the train, she opened 
the door, and was flung out by the wind 


IN ‘*THE LITTLE CHERUB” 


MISS MARY SOPHIA MONEY 


a Car- 


There is every probability 
that she was murdered 


and the impetus. This sane suggestion 
might explain the tragedy without drag- 
ging in the element of murder, of which 
there is not one tittle of evidence. Mr. 
Sims, I believe, has taken infinite trouble 
in the matter before writing for the Daily 
Mail upon the subject. He has with the 
assistance of the young ladies at the rail- 
way refreshment-rooms made several ex- 
periments upon the carriages at the railway 
station, and given the subject an amount of 
attention which entitles lim to speak 
and write with authority upon it. 


A New Limerick— 


There was a young maid named O'Brien 
Who went for a ride on a lion; 

Of her fragments are some 

In the lion’s tum-tum, 
The rest is an angel in Zion, 


Do Not Shoot.—A popular play 
and a popular playwright—Nero and 
Pi-nero. 


A Theatre Souvenir.—Mr. Otho 
Stuart forwards me a delightful little 
souvenir which is to be presented to 
the members of the audience at the 
Adelphi Theatre on Friday, the 16th 
inst., on the occasion of the hundredth 
perfor mance of A Midsummer Night's 


near Rugby a riage in the Merstham Tunnel eto Tg 2 S 
Mdlle. Rochaid four months ago. Miss Mcney Dream, This is a little silver match 
was the daughter of a French was a dairymaid of Lavender box, neatly engraved, on one side of 


which is the scene between Bottom 
and Titania. 


“What is Wrong with these 
Views?”—The prize of one guinea 
has been awarded to P. G. Westmacott, 
The Bank, Blaydon-on-Tyne, for the most 
correct solution of the competition, ‘ What 
is Wrong with these Views?” ‘The correct 
answers should have been given as 
follows :— 

St. Paul's—Clock painted in, cross painted out, ball 
painted out; Epsom—Wing of stand painted out, part 
of rails painted in; Trafalgar Square —Tower painted out, 
flagstaff painted in; Bristol—Tail painted out, rails piinted 
in; Forth Bridge—Island painted out; Exeter—Statue 
painted out, staff painted in. 


Stage fic.orial 


AT THE PRINSE OF WALES'S THEATRE 


This picture represents the scene where Lord Sanctobury's diughters rehearse The Little Cherub. The three girls in the white frocks in front represent, from left to right: 
Lady Dorothy (Miss Gabrielle Ray), Lady Rosa (Miss Grace Pindar), and Lady Agnes Congress (Miss Lily Elsie) 
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The Lovemaking of a Monarch—The Kodak Fiend is Présent. 


Princess Ena and the English Throne.—As Princess Ena of 
Battenberg is a descendant of George III. the consent of the King 
will have to be officially given before she can marry the King of 
Spain. Moreover, as she is to marry a Roman Catholic she and 
her descendants lose all their rights of succession to the throne of 
England, though as she is the eightieth in the line of succes- 
sion it is not likely that the deprivation will trouble her much. 
It is most improbable that Princess Ena will ever be in the 
direct ane and asa matter of curiosity it must not be forgotten 
that the German Emperor is seventeenth on the list and that he 
has a number of sons. However, as matters stand it is even more 
improbable that the Kaiser or his descendants will ever be asked 
to come over to England. 


At Fredensborg.—-The late King of Denmark lived with the 
u‘mest simplicity and absence of state. In the park of the castle 
of F'redensborg there hangs a notice to the effect, ‘‘ You are requested 
not to look. in at the windows during dinner.” But if any visitors 
to the park had been rude enough to disregard this request they 
would have seen a curious neglect of precedence. The imperial 
and royal guests who used to gather at King Christian’s table 
were seated not according to their rank but to theirages. Thus 
the aged King himself sat at the top of the table, and at the 
bottom was placed the Czar, who was given that seat because 
he was the youngest of the family party. As all were royal it 
was age that had precedence. 


King Christian’s Punctuality.—But informal as these family 
meetings were there was one thing upon which King Christian 
insisted, and that was punctuality. He would not begin dinner 
until his sons-in-law were present, but he would not allow anyone 
to come in later than they did, ‘The one virtue that Queen 
Alexandra does not possess is punctuality, and one day s some 
years ago she came into dinner so late that the King scolded her 
for her want of exactitude. After that, whenever the late Czar, 
Alexander III., was staying at Fredensborg with his sister-in-law he 
used to knock at her door as soon as.he had finished dressing and 
ask if she was ready. If the Princess of Wales, as she was then, 
was not ready he went back to his room and waited for her so 
that the discredit of being late might be ascribed to himself and 
not to her. 


THE KING OF SPAIN AND HIS FIANCEE, 


PRINCESS ENA 


With Princess Ena’s mother, Princess Beatrice, in the background 


IN| HUNTING COSTUME 


THE LATE KING OF DENMARK 


King Christian 1X. was born in 1818. He is succeeded by his son, who takes 
the title of Frederick VIII. 


The von Bilow Family.—According to the German custom 
there will be a great meeting or familientag of the von Biilow 
family this month. There are no fewer than 470 members of the 
family, of which Prince von Biilow is the head, and among them 
are generals, state councillors, governors, and magistrates. But 
all of them are not rich and in high office, for some of them are 
simple clerks, and one of them, a Baron von Biilow, is merely an 
ordinary gendarme at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


A Poor Look-out.—People in Berlin are wondering who is 
responsible for the selection of Prince Eitel Fritz’s future home. 
A more desolate spot could scarcely be imagined. On the Liine- 
berg Heath near Celle, surrounded by dreary wastes which extend 
for twenty miles cn all sides, there is hardly a tree on the estate, 
and the whole country round is-as flat as a pancake. The house 
itself is a queer old Hanoverian cottage, the walls outside showing 
the beams built into the bricks. There isa towering roof two 
stories high pierced with little windows like eyes. Round the 
house in summer sunflowers, wallflowers, and cabbages grow: at 
present only the cabbages are to be seen, and the path up to the 
house is knee-deep in mud. 


The Czar as Detective.—If the Great White Czar follows the 
tradition of the autocracy and personally attends to minor matters 
he can have had little rest in the recent troublous times. Mr. 
ee Lowe, formerly The Times correspondent in Berlin, used to 
tell a story which illustrated the extent of the imperial purview. 
When Mr. Lowe attended the coronation in the Kremlin he had 
his pocket picked and lost his watch and chain as well as his 
purse and money. Being a pretty lively pressman he made rather 
afuss about his loss, and the day he was leaving Russia a dashing 
young officer of the Imperial entourage restored the missing articles. 
With the curiosity of a correspondent he asked how he was so 
fortunate as to. have them restored. ‘Oh,’ said the officer, “ his 
Majesty heard about it and ordered the Governor of Moscow. to 
find the things at all costs and restore them, so the Governor 
sent for some of the biggest thieves in the place and threatened to 
pack them all off to Siberia unless they handed over the stolen 
goods.” Mr. Lowe never knew who stole the watch nor where it 
was found, but the incident inspired him with a marvellous respect 
for the lynx eyes of the Russian autocrat. 
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“NERO” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


He lives but in imaginations; yet Composes music out of dreadful cries, ' 
Suppose this asthete made omnipotent, His orchestra our human 2gor.ies, 

Feeling there is no bar he cannot break, His rhythms lamentations of the ruined, 
Knowing there is nobound hecannot pass, His poet's fire, not circumscribed by words, 
Might he not then despise the written page, But now trenslated into burning cities } 


A petty music, and a puny scene? His scenes the lives of men, their deaths 

Conceive a spectacle not witnessed yet! a drama, 

When he, an artist in omnipotence, His dream the desolation of mankind, 

Uses for colour this red blood of ours, And all this pulsing world his theatre ! NERO THE: MAN 


NERO THE CHILD 


From a bust in the Uffizi Gal'ery From a bust in the Louvre 


Burford 


MR. TREE AS ‘“‘NERO” IN MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S PLAY 
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A Weird Dinner in 


A Princess who Would Like to be an 
Author. — Princess Louise of Belgium, 
whose wrongs and misfortunes have been 
so. long under discussion, has determined 
to spend the rest of her days in retirement 
after a winter tour in the south of Europe. 
She intends making her permanent home 
in Paris, where she ‘hopes to attract round 
her a circle of literary and artistic friends, 
in whose society she finds far more to 
interest her than she ever knew in the 
exalted position which she has hitherto 
occupied. The princess hopes one day to 
join their ranks as an author herself, but 
she absolutely declines to write her auto- 
biography or in any way again to refer to 
her past life, her literary ambition going 


no further than to write a book of “fairy 
stories for children. 
A Pattern Prince.--Among foreign 


royalties likely to visit England in the 
near future is Prince Boris, eldest son of 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose 
conversion to the Orthodox Church caused 
such a commotion some years ago. Highly 
educated, profoundly religious, skilled in 
all graceful exercises, Boris is said to be 
a pattern prince. In Bulgaria, where his 
father is none too popular, ‘he is beloved by 
the people, who look to him to extend 
their dominions one day from the Adriatic 
to the seas of Greece. Prince Boris, who 
meditates a prolonged tour in the United 
States, has just passed a brilliant examina- 
tion in the English language and literature. 


Dining with Gods.—A wonderful dinner 
was recently given in Cairo by Prince 
d’Arenberg, president of the Suez Canal 
Company. The dining hall was arranged 
to look like a room in the ancient palace 
of Luxor. A dim bluish light prevailed, 
all the attendants were clad in the costumes 
of ancient Egypt, and throughout the 
repast the familiar figures of gods and 


goddesses, kings and queens, were seen 
dimly eliding about in the shadows, 


evoking. memories of the land in which 
the guests found themselves. Weird 
music was given by musicians in the 
costumes of the Pharaohs. 
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which the Ancient World was Revived. 


“The Great Indirect Cause.’”—Dr. Emil 
Reich, the famous Hungarian professor, is 
about to visit London to deliver a series 
of lectures on Plato. In his recent sensa- 
tional book on woman, The Great Indirect 
Cause, his estimate of the Englishwoman 
is scarcely se As while granting her 
beauty and c lignity he der lores the: fact 
that she is being ees ced To the 


Expensive Tea,—Probably the highest 
price ever asked for a cup of tea was “paid 
last week at the charity bazaar given in 

-aris for the benefit of the orphanage for 
the children of actors, 2uthors, musicians, 
and artists. Madame Le Bargy presided 
at the festive board, and everyone who 
wished to join her had to pay 45 francs for 
the pleasure, 25 francs for the tea, ro francs 


, 


THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL OF RUSSIA AND THE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA ALEXANDRA 


brilliant Parisienne, with her grace and 
charm and tact, Dr. Reich awards the 
palm, the second place being given to the 
Irishwoman—*“ the Lorelei of the British 
Isles with her 455 qualities and her three 
defects, possessing the grace of a demi- 
mondaine and the virtue of a nun.” For 
the fascinating American there appears 
not much good to be said, and the 
German hausfrau gets the lowest place. 


THE KING OF SPAIN AS A CHILD 


His Majesty may be seen between his mother and one of his sisters 
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for the milk, and ro francs for the sugar. 
Mdlle. Lavelierre, who is the idol of the 
hour with the gilded youth, dispensed face 
powder at the rate of £5 for a box no 
bigger than a walnut, while Mdlle. Polaire 
accepted nothing less than bank notes for 
small parcels of bonbons. 


A New Vice.—Nose-drinking is the 
latest form of debauch invented by Nor- 
wegian dipsomaniacs. The drunkard fills 
the palm of his hand with a_ very 
strong brandy made from corn and sniffs 
it up through the nose. ‘his is repeated 
several times, though once is sulficient 
to render a man intoxicated. Nose-drink- 
ing has become a real vice with some 
individuals. The effect of it is terrible 
because the whole nervous system is para- 
lysed in a moment, and the drunkard 
remains almost unconscious for several 


minutes. Afterwards a sleepy fatigue ~is 
felt similar to that induced by opium- 
smoking. 


A Dramatic Puzzle.—Hauptmann’s new 
play, And Pippa Dances, which in spite of 
its name has nothing to do with Brown- 
ing’s poem, is giving the German critics 
much concern. ‘Tt i is said to be mysticism, 
symbolism, and allegory gone mad, the 
meaning of which the dramatist’s greatest 
admirers are puzzled to find out. Pippa 
isa young Italian girl, the daughter of a 
Venetian glass-blower settled in Silesia, 
who is carried off into the mountains by a 
German poet who talks a sue jargon 
unintelligible to most of his hearers ; there 
they are joined by another mystical per- 
sonage who also talks nonsense but finally 
marries the heroine. Some interpreters 
pretend to see in the play an allegory 


representing the symbolic wedding of 
German poetry to Italian grace and 
beauty, but most of the critics have 


agreed to give it up. 
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Heir to the Throne of Holland—The Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 


An Irish Concert.—The Irish Literary Society of London 
will introduce some novel features in connection with a musical 


and historical festival 
which is to come off 
in the A®olian Hall, 
Bond Street,,on Feb- 
ruary 10, The con- 
certs of the society in 
the past have done 
much to further the 
cultivation of high- 
class Irish music and 
to win recognition for 
rising Irish artists and 
composers. A number 
of the most — distin- 
guished and popular 
musicians have pro- 
mised their services 
for this occasion, the 
name of Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan in itself 
offering sufficient at- 
traction to the average 
concert-goer. In ad- 
dition to-the musical 
programme we are 
promised the recital 
of one of the most 
romantic legendary 
tales of the Ossianic 
cycle, the pursuit of 


Diarmuid and Grania, as well as the heroic tale of the victory 
and death of King Brian at Clontarf, illustrated by a series of 


living pictures. 


Irish History Re- 
created. — The. repre- 
sentation of the tale 
will have more than 
the mere interest of a 
dramatic spectacle as 
it will give the audi- 
ence a conception of 
the methods employed 
in connection with the 
Gaelic language  re- 
vival in Ireland. Miss 
Alice Milligan, who is 
to direct theztableaux, 
has for several years 
past been accustomed 
to use this vivid 
method of recalling 
national history. The 
Bond Street produc- 
tion, if more elabo- 


rately staged, will be similar in character to the entertainments 
provided all over Ireland by Miss Milligan as organiser of the 


Gaelic League, and 
given not only in 
towns and in the large 
halls of colleges and 
convent schools but 
in barns and country 
schoolhouses of remote 
Irish-speaking districts, 
where they can be 
accompanied by a 
programme of speech 
and song and _ recital 
containing not one 
word of the English 
language. 


A Difficult Home 
to Reach. — Off the 
southern coast of Cali- 
fornia out in the Pa- 
cific Ocean is a string of 
interesting islands,’ the 
chief of which are nine 
in number. The prin- 
cipal island of the 
group is named Santa 
Catalina ; it is twenty- 
two miles long and 


AVALON HARBOUR, SANTA CATALINA, CALIFORNIA 


One of the greatest winter resorts in the world 
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contains 55,000 acres. 


opening towards the ocean. 


known much happiness. 


Practically the whole of the island is 
owned by the Banning Compary, which has its headquarters at 


Los Angeles on the 
mainland of California. 
About forty lots, how- 
ever, on the island are 
owned by private 
persons, each of whom 
has a right of way 
from the water’s edge 
to his own piece of 
land. But he may 
not go to the right 
or left of his own land, 
for he would be tres- 
passing on private 
property. He cannot 
even walk along the 
seashore as the path 
was constructed by and 
belongs to the Ban- 
ning Company. He 
cannot visit the town 
of Ayalon, its shops, 
hotels, or restaurants, 
because to reach them 
he must trespass on the 
company’s property. 
To get his letters he 
must row down to the 
post office and receive 
them from a window 


As a result of this peculiar 
state of affairs and of the extremely hilly nature of the island 


some of the approaches 

to the houses call for 

strenuous exertion. - 
One of the long flights 

of steps leading to a 

private house is shown 

in the picture. 


The Heir of Hol- 
land.—The Grand 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
who has never quite 
got over the sad death 
of his young wile, 
which took place just 
a year ago, is about 
to start on a sporting 
tour in India. - Though 
possessed of — most 
things which are sup- 
posed to make life 
worth living the 
young Prince has never 


Early left an orphan, the pathetic 
story of his lonely childhood is said to have inspired the play 


of Old Heidelberg, of 
which he is supposed 
to be the hero. He 
is. the richest  un- 
married prince in 
Germany. Should the 
present Queen of Hol- 
land have no children 
he will inherit her 
kingdom through his 
grandmother, Princess 
Sophia of — Holland, 
who married the Grand 
Duke Charles Alex- 
ander of Saxe- Weimar 
in 1842, so the ques- 
tion of the young 
Grand Duke’s second 
marriage is naturally 
the subject of much 
speculation. At Wei- 
mar it is. thought 
likely that his choice 
will fall on the 
youngest sister of the 
late duchess, a prin- 
cess of the house of 
Reuss. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. By X. 


| was glad to see an article by Madame 

Sarah Grand in The Daily Chronicle 
the other day; Madame Grand appeared 
to have fallen so much out of sight of 
late. Yet it is not so long ago that 
she was discussed in every newspaper—— 
that was when her Heavenly Twins appeared 
in 1893. No other book by her has excited 
the same interest, so apparently Madame 
Grand is another endorsement of the 
theory that every clever woman is able 
to write one good novel and no more. 


Certainly this has applied to Miss Olive 
Schreiner and to four or five other 
women I could name. Madame- Sarah 
Grand’s real name, by the way, is Mrs. 
M’Fall, “Sarah Grand’? being only her 
pse -udonym ; why the word “ Madame ”’ is 
placed before it history does not record, 
although as a matter of fact “‘ Madame ” is 
a so much prettier word than “ Mrs.”* that 
one would like to see the French form 
generally obtain. 


Mrs. M’Fall has a very clever stepson, 
Mr. Haldane M’Fall, who has written 
some very bright novels, some clever art 
criticisms, and. recently wrote a brilliant 
little book on Sir Henry Irving. 


Madame Sarah Grand was born in 
Ireland of English parentage. Is there 
something in the air of Ireland that pro- 
duces the sex novel? All the books 
- which mark a kind of epoch in English 
fiction —Keynotes by George Egerton, The 
Heavenly Twins by Sarah Grand, 
Evelyn Innes by George Moore, 
and others that | might name 
treating of problems “that had 
hitherto been ignored by Eng- 
lish writers—would seem to 
have been written by people 
born in Ireland. 


There has been a pleasant 
little flutter among the book- 
sellers over the projected series 
by Mr. J. M. Dent to be known 
as ‘“Everyman’s Library.” It 
is the more remarkable in that 
it was only the other day that 
some of these same booksellers 
were saying that the cheap 
series had been overdone. For 
the moment it looked like it as 
it was wellknown that two or 
three publishers have been badly 
hit by their attempts to run 
shilling libraries. One pub- 
lisher, for example, brought out 
a series and asked one of the 
best-known literary men in Eng- 
land to edit it, but the scheme 
did not go at all well. The 
same fate awaited anothcr pub- 
lisher, whose series of twenty 
or thirty reprints at. 1s. seemed 
to lave in it all the elements 
of success ; but when this pub- 
lisher got wind of Mr. Dent's 
series he promptly stopped issu- 
ing further books and sold the 
whole of his series as a “re- 
mainder’ to the firm of W, H. 
Smith and Son. 


Meanwhile there is every 
reason why Mr. Dent should 
succeed because his scheme has 
an element of finality that is 
rare in such enterprises. Ex- 
perience has proved that it is 


of very little use throwing at the public 
a single volume of an author, every one 
of whose books is popular. It is no good, 
for example, bringing out David Copper- 
field without you speedily follow it up by 
all the other novels of Dickens. It is no 
good bringing out Thackeray’s [smond 
without your public is assured that you 
will speedily let them have all the same 
authors other works in exactly the same 
form. 


Mr. Dent does not intend to leave any 
doubt in one’s mind on that point, and he 
will give us ina week or two fifty volumes 
salt Pace ay, including the whole of Macau- 
lay’s History of England i in three volumes. 
The next month ie will add fifty more 
volumes, and if the scheme catches on, as it 
seems likely to do, he will give volumes with 
equal celerity at intervals during the year. 
Hence the book-buyer will get to know in 
time that any great author that is wanted 
in a cheap Torm will be forthcoming in 
“Everyman's Library’’— everything, in- 
deed, in the region of history, criticism, 
poetry, biography, or any other branch of 
writing. 


Mr. Dent hopes before very long to 
have quite 1,000 volumes of this series in 
the booksellers’ shops. That he has re- 
ceived plenty of encouragement may be 
gauged from the fact that orders have 
already come in from booksellers to the 
extent of half-a-million copies. One very 
shrewd bookseller told me he considers 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


MADAME SARAH GRAND 


The author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” 
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that the placing of these hooks upon the 
market would cause a revival of trade; 
it would not only give the booksellers 
something to sell but would excite an 
interest in more expensive editions of many 
of the works. If I were asked to give advice 
to any young man—or young woman for 
that matter—on the threshold of life 1 
should suggest to him, or her, to collect the 
2s. edition, neatly bound in leather, «nd 
read it steadily as opportunity offered, 
refusing to Le enticed aside by the blan- 
disliments of the modern novelist, who is 
always noisily asking us to cead him, 


iF 


The Edinburgh Review has a_ parti- 
cularly interesting article this quarter en- 
titled ** The British Museum Library and its 
Catalogue.” Here we are told the whole 
dramatic story of the foundation of the 
library which all scholars now delight in, 
We are told also that in Dr. Johnson's 
day the library was so small as to be 
practically useless, and Dr. Johnson did 
all his special reading in the Wing’s 
library at Buckingham Palace. Gibbon 
complained that ‘ the greatest city in the 
world is still destitute of a public library,” 
and seemed to feel it as a grievance that a 
writer who had undertaken any historical 
subject should have to purchase his own 
books. 


At a later period, however, Charles 
Lamb used the library at Montague House, 
Bloomsbury, pretty freely, and wrote about 
its “ princely apartments.” At the: -be- 
ginning of George IV.’s reign 
the library took a turn for the 
better, as the King’s library at 
Buckingham Palace was trans- 
ferred to Bloomsbury. A Mr. 
Ashbee gave the library a very 
valuable collection, including 
some rare Trench books, and 
we are casually informed that 
there isin the British Museum 
much of what Matthew Arnold 
would call “the literature of 
lubricity,” but it is not in the 
ordinary catalogue, and the 
would-be reader has to satisfy 
the librarian that he wants it 
for purposes really connected 
with literature. 


The Edinburgh reviewer im- 
presses one with the improve- 
ments that Panizzi brought to 
bear upon the library in his 
capacity as librarian. He had 
to fight a number of very able 
readers, some of whom objected 
to him because he was a 
foreigner. Sir Harris Nicolas 
was one of these critics, Payne 
Collier was another, and Car- 
lyle’s constant reiteration of his 
grievances against Panizzi is 
well known to all who have 
read his life. The writer tells 
us interesting facts about the 


catalogue as, for example, that 
Mrs. Anne Richmond Ritchie, 


Thackeray, the 
many pleasant 
and fiction, is 
“ “Thackeray— 
”: that Vol- 
is catalogued under his 


the daughter of 
author of so 
books on facts 
catalogued as 
afterwards Ritchie 
taire 


own name of Arouet. In finally 
summing up the writer gives 


high praise to the  efliciency 
of the administration at the 
museum. 
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Wihen is a Lion Not a Lion?—A South African Joke. 


Time and Electricity.—According to The Lancet travellers “ How Like the King.”—Mrs. de Horne Vaisey has written a 
and employés on the Underground Railway are assuming a very amusing little book if not a very convircing one. It is 
healthier tone since the line was electrified, but I am told by The Prisoner of Zenda up to date indeed, or The New Arabian 
a traveller that the improvement does not extend to their Nights, the golden times of the good Caliph Haroun al Raschid 


watches. The City clerk who comes late to his 
desk says the strong current magnetises the works 
of his watch and sensibly “slows” it. There 
seems to be some feud between time and electricity, 
and when the latter rules everywhere the former 
will have to fence himself off with works of a 
non-magnetisable metal if the babies of the next 
generation are to “see the wheels go wound.” 
Here is an opening for a would-be millionaire ; 
he has but to put on the market an anti-electrical 
watch to make his fortune in record time. 


Official Blue Books.—There has been a good 
deal of talk lately of the different coloured 
books in which the various Governments of 
Europe publish those of their despatches which 
they wish to make known to the public. Of 
course, the oldest of all is the British Blue Book, 
which is a household word among us and is read 
not only by politicians at home but also by people 
of all nations. The French book is yellow, but 
it is only under the present Republic that it has 
become at all familiar. Germany has recently 
issued a White Book on the Morocco crisis, but it 
is a very intermittent publication, for the present 
is the first that has been seen since the days of 
Prince Bismarck. Austria-Hungary used to publish 
a Red Book, but it has been dropped since the 
days of Count Beust and Count Andrassy, and 
the colour has now been adopted by Spain. 
Lastly, Italy has a Green Book. 


“A GHOST ’’—PAINTED BY RICHARD WESTALL, A.R.A. 


“C—— G——.”—This symbol, which may be 
seen on the backs of the sandwichmen, stands Westall was a historical painter and also a book illustrator. He lived from 1765 to 1836 
for the Covent Garden fancy-dress ball, and was 
introduced, I believe, by Mr. Frank Rendle to advertise the merry or some other weird phantasy in which real royalty and fairy 
masquerade which he and Mr. Forsyth (who has been away at tale go hand in hand. Is Mrs. Vaisey guilty of high treason? I 
Gib.) run so successfully at Bow Street: Another advertising suppose in Germany it would well-nigh be counted as such. She 
device, “ C. & B.,” for Crosse and Blackwell’s goods, gets a good makes Edward VII., King of England, come on a visit to a 
lift at present, thanks to the Prime Minister’s curtailed surname. small villa residence in order that he may have an opportunity 


of learning how the middle classes 
live‘ the great, big, solid, steady- 
going, loyal middle class,” as the 
writer puts it. “ The King knows 
the poor, the King knows the rich,” 
says the enthusiastic little woman 
in her suburban home, “why 
should he not know us?” Another 
king comes along, and under the 
‘name of Mr. Edward enjoys a 
pleasant week or so. There is 
the idea of the book; and if 
you want to know more about it 
you must read Mrs. Vaisey’s little 
volume, which is published by 
Bousfield of Portugal Street. 


A Correction.—I have received 
the following letter from Mr. Denis 
F. Fagan of the New Club, 
BOBESRIEREE THE EMPRESS EUGENIE Jovamnes bine: 

Reference to No. 231 of your journal (p. 298 
ofissue dated November 29, 1905) will show you 
an illustration in connection with which you 
have been badly ‘‘spcofed," for I cannot 
believe you would knowingly deceive the 
public. 

The “lion” therein illustrated as having 
been ‘‘snapped” from nature at Barberton 
and afterwards ‘‘shot” by Mr. Dundas was a 
toy model about one-quzrter-life size, which was 
imported by an American novelty company of 
this town and exhibited in the window of their 
Pritchard Street store. 

’ have seen and handled the model, and 
the photograph, of which you give a repro- 
duction, was also exhibited, but I do not think 
it deceived many. 

Close inspection of the tail and forepaw in 

the photograph will show you that it is merely 
a stuffed model. I shall be interested to have 
i your reply. 
M. CARNOT MR. GLADSTONE MIRABEAU I canassure Mr. Fagan that on my 
side the matter was one of absolute 
: ignorance. I was. “spoofed” as 
The bowls of some portrait pipes which Frenchmen have taken delight in collecting and in smoking Mr. Fagan suggests. 
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MDLLE. SAVERNY 


The French Season. — The [Trench 
season at the Royalty is turning out a 
particularly successful one, which it may 
well be considering the interest of the 
plays and the long list of actors appearing 
here whose names are famous wherever 
contemporary French drama is known. | 
was very much interested in Le Pere 
Lebonnard, which concerns the home life 
and household of a wealthy retired clock- 
maker. He has a son and daughter, but 
he knows (though he preserves the secret 
for fifteen years) that the former is not his 
own child. Force of —circumstances— 

-notably the attempt to thwart the love 
match of his daughter to the son of a 
divorcée—makes him divulge the unwilling 
lnowledge of his wile’s guilt. Unlikely 
as it may seem all ends happily. 


A French Soprano. — Mdlle. Berthe 
Saverny is a well-known soprano. She has 
been singing for several years past in grand 
opera in the provinces and is known to 
Londoners, having sung on several occa- 
sions at the Palace. 


A Novelty at a Restanrant.—A new 
developmenthas beenstarted in the musical 
arrangements at the Criterion Restaurant 
by the engagement of Mdlle. Marthe 
Martel, the well-known Parisian diseuse, 
who will sing songs during supper-time. 
Mdlle.. Martel, who began on Monday, 
comes from almost the last of the Mont- 
martre cabarets, and she will sing a selec- 
tion of those curious literary songs from 
the pens of Boyer, Marinier, and Fragson 
for which the Quartier is famous. 


Who is ‘‘Coram”?—Coram is a yen- 
triloquist, and attained great success on 
his London début at the Lyceum, where 
he has introduced an act entitled Vhe Joys 
of a Motorist. The act has been invented 
by Coram, who works the figure by com- 
pressed air. Coram himself does not 
leave the car but drives away leaving 
Jerry in possession of the stage. — 


Miss Maude Mortimer.—\Miss Maude 
Mortimer 1s engaged by Mr. J. F. Elliston 
to play for the third time principal boy in 
his pantomime, Sleeping Beauty and the 
Yellow Dwarf, at the Grand Theatre, 
sirmingham. Miss Mortimer first appeared 
in pantomime at the West London Theatre 
in 1898, since when she has played prin- 
cipal boy at Bristol (twice), Cheltenham, 
Sunderland, Shefheld, Stoke Newington, 
and Glasgow. On the variety stage she is 
best known by her clever scenas such as 
Destiny and Love or Country. 


Seme of Our 
Entertainers. 
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MISS DREWETT, PIANIST 


English-born of Irish ancestors (her Christian name is 
Norah) and a German mother, Miss Drewett brings 
many elements to bear on her musicianship 


MDLLE. MARTHE MARTEL 


She is now singing at the Criterion Restaurant 


Play Pictorial 
MR. WILLIE EDOUIN 


As the juggler in The Blue Moon at the Lyric 
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Facon 


MISS MAUDE MORTIMER 


Miss Mabilia Daniell. — Miss Mabilia 
Daniell, to whom has been assigned by 
the Vedrenne - Barker management the 
part of a French modiste of a West-end 
establishment in Mr. Vernon Harcourts. 


comedy, A Ouestion of Age, at the 
Court Theatre, brings to bear in the 


pursuit of her professional ambition a 
number of helpful accomplishments, for 
Miss Daniell is both a clever linguist and 
a brilliant executant on the piano and the 
guitar, a love of which latter instrument 
she inherits from a Spanish ancestor. She 
has danced in Don Juan's Last Wager, 
in Mice and Men, and other plays, 
not omitting several “royal command ” 
occasions. 


Miss Pauline Donalda.—Miss Pauline 
Donalda, who it is expected will be heard 
again this year at Covent Garden, is a 
native of Montreal and one of a family of 
ten. Her real name is Lightfoot; the 
Donalda of her adoption is the name given 
to the girl students at McGill’s College,. 
Montreal, where she was educated. She 
studied for two years with M. Duvernoy 
in Paris and made her first appearance: 
in opera at Nice in December, 1904, in 
Manon. Inthe réles of Michaela in Carmen 
and of Marguerite in Faust she made am 
excellent impression at Covent Garden 
last season, where also she was the Ahjoe 
of Leoni’s Cat and the Cherub. Since then 
she has been singing at the Monnaie, 
Brussels. Miss Donalda is only twenty- 
two. 


An Indian Pianist. — Madame Ninuk,. 
who gives her first pianoforte recital in 
London at the Steinway Hall to-day, 
is a native of Arima. She was brought 
to this country, however, as a child 
and has been educated in England. 
As regards music her mother was_ her 
earliest teacher. Later on she went 
abroad, becoming a pupil of two conti- 
nental masters—Newmann Cordra_ of 
Leipsic and Signor Farniére of Milan. 
She also studied for a time at the Royal 
College of Music. Like so many of her 
countrywomen Madame Kinuk at one 
time developed a strong leaning towards 
the medical profession, and accordingly 
became a student at the London School 
of Medicine for Women with the idea of 
making it her career. The impulse for 
music, however, was too strong, and she 
finally decided to abandon medicine. 
During the past year she has been con- 
tinuing her musical studies with Mr. 
Franklin Taylor. 
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Miss Violet Vanbrugh in “Brother Officers.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh plays the part of the Baroness Roydon in Mr. Leo Trevor's military comedy, Brother Officers, at the Garrick Theatre. She is in love with the hero, 
who is swin lled by an Australian card sharper An officer, John Hinds, who has been a ranker, comes to her rescue by completely discomfiling the swindler, whom he had 
known as a common racecourse ruffian many years before 
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LONDON AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 8y W. Pett Ridge. 


if warn you that it is possible I may in 
the course of this autobiography make 
many references of a subtly humorous 
nature, for my spirits are unusually good. 
I have reason to believe that one of my 
recent sallies—not by any means the best, 
but distinctly good—is in circulation at 
the Wool Exchange; ‘t Baldwin's latest” 
has been translated, | understand, for the 
benefit of foreign buyers. It has not 
always been thus. What I have done in 
the way of conferring benefits on the 
world has, for the greater part of my life, 
been done quietly. “My right hand has not 
known what my left hand has done, and 
perhaps this deprivation of knowledge has 
scarcely been a serious matter. I am 
about to make amends for deficiencies. 

Let me explain that I have been too 
busy throughout my career to devote any 
time to what is called, I believe, by pul 
lively neighbours across the Channel, tl 
great passion. I have felt that the outs 
necessary to the pursuit of one single 
woman could not be spared, having regard 
to the exacting demands of the wool 
business. I do remember when aged 
twenty-three, and earning about £85 a 
year, the coldness of a young woman 
living at Harringay induced me to give 
up hours which I ought to have reserved 
for the study of political economy. She 
was an attractive young person with a 
theory that one kiss in an evening should 
be considered a generous allowance. After 
a Cinderella dance in Thornhill Square, 
Barnsbury, when I saw her to her mother’s 
house, receiving at the front door the 
inadequate payment, I walked back to 
Islington grumbling, asa cabman grumbles 
who has not received an illegal fare, and 
being rather quick at mental arithmetic 
I reckoned up the hours of overtime I 
should probably be called upon to devote 
to her service; I appraised the current 
value at sixpence an hour. 

“No, Henry,” I said to myself as I 
tramped by Highbury Station at two in 
the morning, “no, no, no. It is not 
good enough. It will interfere with your 
success in life, Henry Baldwin. This is an 
extravagance which you cannot and must 
not afford.” 

I continued, however, a_ series of 
delightful abstract affections, and my 
bed-sitting-room at that time had its 
mantelpiece set out and decorated with 
portraits of the ladies concerned. Awhile 
since an elderly aunt of mine promised a 
visit to my flat in Cadogan Gardens, and I 
had to find an old album in order to dis- 
cover her portrait and set it up in a good 
position; in the search through the album 
I came across the evidences olf these old love 
affairs. “They were five deep on certain of 
the cabinet pages. Some had faded, some 
were dusty ; they had been purchased for 
1s. 8d. at a time when frames could not be 
afforded, and the margins would have been 
useful to M. Bertillon if he had desired to 
trace the general servants who came and 
went in the days at Duncan Terrace. 
Amongst them I found the then well- 
known Miss Well, any London man 
of middle age who in his youth patronised 
the theatres can give the names. On the 
backs I found poetry :— 

Oh, Maud, the stars that shine above 
Are not more precious than my love. 


And :— 


Kate, dance with me; Kate, fly with me; 
Kate, mourn with me; Kate, die with me. 


And :— 


Constance, to me thou art the world. 
For thee—— 


No. VI.-Distance Lends. 


This effort had been left unfinished, 
but at the end of the line which should 
have come second suggested last words 
had been written in pencil—“ curled” and 
“hurled”? and “whirled.” Apparently I 
had either not seen my way to completing 
the aspiration or else the calls of business 
intervened. 

4 wish to make the case perfectly clear ; 
Iwant to be frank. In looking through 
these records of partial attachments and 
in replacing the photographs: 1 did not find 
the tears near to myeyes. I did not cry 
aloud, “Oh, if I had but gained the love 
of some true, good woman !”’ 

I did not ring for my housekeeper 
and say, “ Mrs. Mills, I am a lonely, 
middle-aged man, and | wish to tell you 
the story of my life as a warning to 
others.” 

I did not half close my eyes and as 
the smoke from my cigar went up in 
circles think of the young person who in 
"87 lived so far north as Harringay and 
speculate on what might have been. 
What happened was that, reflecting 
on the days when I thought little of 
giving worship from afar to at least six 
attractive young women, | bitterly regretted 
the fact that since | had been successful 
these privileges had been denied to me. 
Seated in the stalls I found the ladies 
unattractive. Sometimes I met one or two 
who held general approbation, and always 
a slight defect of accent, or an extrava- 
gance of deportment, or an affectation 
of manner prevented me from. giving 
them anything but a casual look and an 
unconvincing declaration that I felt 
pleased to make their acquaintance. It 
occurred. to me that I was perhaps going 
to. the play too olten; for six months 
therefore I sent no message to the ticket 
office in New Bond Street. 

I now come to the interesting part of 
my story. The first play I visited alter 
this rest was a musical comedy. On 
reaching the theatre I found I had left my 
stall ticket in the City and I had no 
record of the number. I put down seven 
shillings and sixpence and said I would 
trouble the man for a seat in the dress 
circle. 

“ Dress circle full,’ he answered. 

“Very well,” I said, taking up some of 
the coins, “ balcony.” 

“ Balcony crammed.” 

“ Then we'll say upper boxes.” 

“You may say upper boxes, but you 
can't get into them.” 

“What about the pit?” 

“ Outside; first turning to left.” The 
lofty independence of a box-office man 
when business is good exactly equals his 
humility when business is bad. 

As I reached the pit doors the board 
was just being placed outside. I might 
have lost my good tempe:—some would 
have done so—but I smiled and went to 
the other side of the house. As I started 
to go up the broad stone staircase | 
recalled the days when | had joined in 
desperate rushes near gallery doors with 
appeals to others to mind the ladies and 
urgent advice about keeping arms down. 

“We've kept room for you,” said the 
lad. The machine jerked a check for me. 
“Took lively or else you'll be old before 
you get there.” 

“T think, perhaps,’ I said distantly, 
“that I will have my money back.” 
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“T think, perhaps, you won't,” he said. 

“Pye a great mind to speak to the 
acting manager about you,” I said. 

e Give him my fond regards.” 

I went on. I can never be sufficiently 
grateful that in spite of some perturbation 
of mind I went on. I went on, and once 
again after the interval of so many years 
I fell in love. 

My task 
the kindly 


is over, and I have performed 
act. I have no pecuniary 
interest in theatres or I would hesitate 
before recommending that you should 
spend no more than a shilling at the play; 
for myself I shall never think of disbursing 
any greater sum. In my pocket book I 
carry six picture post cards of distinguished 
ladies of the stage, and I was showing 
them only yesterday toa friend with HOM 
I was lunching in Coleman Street. 

she stalls and dress circle May grow 
old, the gallery is always young,’ "1 said, 
“There you have the whole matter in a 
nutshell. You may tall until you are 
hoarse and you will never——” 

“Tt isn't that exactly,” he said—he is 
an opinionated man. ‘ Tact is, Baldwin, 
these ladies make up their minds and their 
eyes to kill at a long distance ; at anything 
less their aim is not so perfect.” 
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The Appian Way 


By MABEL 


(With humble a; ologies to a real poet) 


Murray Hickson 


I remember, I remember 
The place where I was born 
Before the rush of motor wheels, 
The toot of motor horn, 
And as a little child I strayed 
With fearless, tripping feet 
Along the Janes, and actually 
Along the village street ! 


I remember, I remember 
The lazy summer hours, 
And how we searched for blackberries, 
For sparrows’ eggs, and flowers. 
In April called the cuckoo, 
In June the nightingale 
Thrilled thro’ the month of roses; 
T never knew him fail. 


I remember, I remember — 
So long ago it seems 
I must have read it in a book 
Or dreamt it in my dreams, 
Wake up! We’re making progress, 
The motor cycle twirls, 
The throbbing cars flash swiftly past 
With motor men and girls. 


I remember, I remember— 
I must have been a fool 

To think the Surrey lanes were sweet 
The Surrey woods were cool, 

Hot dust lies thick upon the trees, 
While as for perfume—well, 

The country reeks of petrol now, 
And that’s the only smell. 

The land is owned by chauffeurs, 
No one dare say them nay; 

The Ripley Road will soon become 
A modern Appian Way 

Marked out by miles of tombstones 
Where their victims fell, and lay. 


I remember, I remember— 
What use remembering ? 

I'll flee the country grave-roads, 
And I'll flee the country din, 

Once more in peaceful London 
My fife I will pursue, 

And leave our Sutrey villages, 
Oh motor fiends! to you. 
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The House of Rothschild—An Interesting Family Group. 


“The power of the Rothschilds lies in their 

union. United, the various branches of 
the family were able to coerce Russia when 
the Jew-baiting was at its height. By with- 
drawing an enormous sum in gold from 
America they produced 
a financial panic which 
caused the American 
Minister to lower his 
high note on the sub- 
ject of Venezuela. Lord 
Rothschild is recognised 
as the head of this com- 
bination. He is also 
the leader of the English 
Jews. His financial 
services to this country 
were rewarded by a 
peerage, the first given 
to a Jew. His gifts to 
charity and public pur- 
poses, both for his 
people and the country 
at large, have been so 
enormous and con- 
tinuous that they alone 
would have entitled him 
to that reward. 

In private life 
Lord Rothschild is the 
quietest and most unassuming of men. He 
still works hard, going into the City daily, 
when he is in town, or travelling up from 
Tring. At the latter place the station officials 
are ready to treat him like a prince, but he 
much prefers to slip quietly into the train with 
his black bag without any fuss. The casual 
stranger would not dream that he was the great 
financier, and there is a story that a new porter 
who did not know him treated him once 
with scant ceremony under the impression, 
derived from the bag, that he was a lawyer’s 
clerk. He believes firmly in the high destiny 
of his race and takes a deep interest in the 
movement for the return to Palestine. 

On one occasion a “Gentile” who was 
dining with the Rothschilds had the bad taste 
to apply the term, “a regular Jew” to some 
person in opprobrium. ‘In this house,” said 
Lady Rothschild very distinctly down the 
table, “the word, ‘ Jew,’ is a title of honour.” 
His favourite hobby is the Jews’ Free School 
in Whitechapel, to which he contributes largely. 
When the Rothschilds entertain the é/ite of 
London society comes to the feast, and the 
display of wealth is lavish. The late Queen 
had a very high opinion of the couple, and 
they testified their sorrow and respect at her 
death by draping the front of their huge 
London house literally from top to bottom 
with purple and black for the funeral. 

This house was built by Lord Rothschild’s 
father on a piece of ground next to Apsley 
House which cost a fortune. A larger fortune 
was spent on the building and furnishing, 
and the house is full of art treasures. It has 
a huge marble hall with a magnificent double 
staircase protected by 
metal banisters which 
ascends to a wide gal- 
lery that goes round 
the hall. A small por- 
tion of the cornice of 
this hall remains un- 
finished, and will always 
be so in accordance 
with a Jewish custom. 
The walls and staircase 
are of dazzling white 
relieved by piers and pedi- 
ments of glowing crim- 
son. The finest of the 
reception - rooms looks 
out on the garden, which 
has a private entrance 
to Hamilton Garden. 

The rooms go all 
round the house ex szzve, 
and so solidly are the 


LADY ROTHSCHILD 


in the rooms on the further side of the hall. 
Lord Rothschild was the first to introduce the 
idea of erecting a protection in his drive where 
the servants waiting for their employers might 
find shelter from the weather and get hot 


W. H. Barnett 


coffee. A large entertainment at the Roths- 
childs creates such a block in Piccadilly that 
extra police are required to deal with it. 

Lord Rothschild’s country house at Tring 
is a handsome old and spacious building in 


Elliott & Fry 


THE HON. WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


Who is the son of Lord Rothschild and has just won 
once again his seat for Mid Bucks, where Mr. Silas 
Hocking was the Liberal candidate 


the Italian style of time-darkened brick and 
white stone. It was erected by Charles II. 
for Nell Gwyn, and was bought by its present 
owner nearly thirty years ago, shortly after 
he succeeded to the baronetcy. It has a 


LORD ROTHSCHILD 


long front looking out on a fine level lawn. 
Within is a perfect treasure-house of curiosities 
brought from all the homes of art. The park 
is probably unique, for it contains herds cf 
kangaroos, cassowaries, trheas, ostriches, 
foreign deer, and other 
strangers, including an 
occasional gigantic tor- 


toise. There are very 
extensive meres and 
preserves for English 


and foreign wild fowl. 

This introduction of 
strange birds and beasts 
is the work of Mr. 
Walter Rothschild, Lord 
Rothschild’s heir, who 
also built, endowed, and 
stocked the natural 
history museum which 
stands at the _ park 
gates. The latter is 
especially rich in 
strange birds, which are 
Mr. Rothschild’s spe- 
cial hobby and about 
which he knows more 
than most men. Being 
such a keen naturalist 
it is not odd that his 
best speech up to date in the House of 
Commons was on the congenial subject of 
undersized fish. He makes an _ excellent 
trustee of the British Museum, with especial 
leanings towards the natural history branch 
in Cromwell Road. He is only thirty-eight, 
but looks much older, which is largely owing 
to the “brainy” expression of his fore- 
head. He goes into the City as regularly 
as his father, and when he is in the 
country he is a keen supporter of the Bucks 
Yeomanry. 

Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, a brother of 
Lord Rothschild, is in some respects an 
Admirable Crichton. He is a fersona gra‘a 
with the King and Queen, a skilled con- 
noisseur in all matters artistic, a staunch 
supporter of the drama and the opera, a 
charming host, a gallant cavalier to the fair 
sex, a brilliant conversationalist, and a most 
businesslike financier. He owns a splendid 
mansion in Seamore Place looking out over 
Hyde Park, where from time to time he 
gives entertainments in the most lavish style 
and brightened by the best music. His 
country seat, Halton, is in “the Rothschilds’ 
country,” a mile or two to the south-west of 
Tring, and his week-end parties there are 
made up of the é/7¢e of London society. He 
is entitled to be known as Baron Alfred de 
Rothschild, but he prefers the English 
“ Mr.” 

So does his younger brother, Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, who unites to most of the per- 
fections of his brother a keen love of sport, of 
horses, hounds, and the turf. He keeps his 
stud at Ascott, Leighton Buzzard. It was not 
many years ago that he 
met with a nasty accident 
whilst hunting with the 
Whaddon Hunt. His 
horse jumped sideways 
through a fence, and he 
was struck across the 
face by a large branch, 
which injured the eyes 
and nose, breaking the 
bridge of the latter. 
Mr. de Rothschild is 
married to an Austrian 
lady of great beauty, 
and the two are to be 


Russell 


seen regularly at the 
Opera on the _ best 
nights. At their fine 
house in Hamilton 


Place, which backs on 
Hamilton Garden 
and possesses a unique 


. Dickis R 
walls built that the MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD MR. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD «Conservatory, they _en- 
music in the ballroom tertain largely and 
can hardly be heard Brother of Lord Rothschild Brother of Lord Rothschild splendidly. 
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he mainsail swung down witha rattle 

as the white-painted yacl t came up 
in the wind. With jib and foresail fluttering gently she lay at 
anchor in a tiny bay. It was one of those coves upon the 
south-west coast where the trees stand boldly out towards the 
waves, marking witha fringe of green the landward limit of 
the beach. 

Mostyn Gainsford clambered up the narrow companion- 
stairs. The man who was lounging by the tiller regarded him 
doubtfully. 

“Clean ducks—and such pretty brown boots,” he mused. 
“Think it over, Mostyn. Go down again. Change into 
something more prosaic and then you can join me in some 
beer. Good, honest, unimaginative beer!” 

Gainsford was gazing shorewards towards where a rool 
gleamed through the trees. His countenance contracted slightly. 

“ Because one is about to marry,” he said, “is that a reason 
to shudder at an incident of the past? May I not remember a 
period that was-—yes, the most innocent and poetic of my 
lifetime?” 

“Such candour in an engaged man is as admirable as it is 
rare,” returned the other. ‘But let me reassure you, your 
words are already forgotten.’ 

“Tt was such a simple affair, Luttrell,’ went on Gainsford 
unheeding. ‘She was one of ‘those country girls one reads 
about but never sees. Peach-blossom cheek, milk-white hand 
-—and a disposition! Perfectly pastoral! I saw what lay 
beneath—the girl had soul. I read to her, I talked, I gave her 
glimpses of the outside world—of its better parts. I set myself 
to cultivate a mind latent with untold possibilities. It was a 
fascinating pastime I admit. It was as the training of a pretty 
child. And you would have it there is harm in a pardonable 
curiosity to see the result of those endeavours of mine three 
years ago?” 

Luttrell shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tn these matters the question is not of right or wrong. 
The point hinges on the more Date lady’s mood should 
she chance to hear of it. Still, it's no business of mine.’ 

Gainsford’s eyes sought the rol again. 

“Tt was an idyll,” he said. “Would you know the extent 
of our caresses? “She pressed my hand, and only at the parting. 
It was in token of gratitude, I believe, whereas I owed her more. 
To me it was a glimpse of purity that I treasured.” 


Luttrell had lit a cigar. He watched the flung match as it 
struck upon the smooth water. 
“T trust you will not find it a wild-goose chase,” he said. 


‘And yet, perhaps that would be the best. Too tame a bird, 
you know, might spell complications.” 

“It is useless talking to you,” retorted Gainsford. “If she is 
there still you shall come to see her with me, and then, perhaps, 
you will understand.” 

The dinghy, an oarsman within it, was waiting at the 
quarter. Gainsford stepped into it. A moment later the man 
was pulling him shorewards with quick strokes. 

“Do not wait,” he told the man as the boat’s nose slid, 
grinding upon the ‘beach. “I shall be here some time. Stand 
by on board until you hear my whistle.” 

As he walked slowly along the path that led from the beach 
the old familiarity with the surroundings was upon him once 


more. He had not thought to have remembered the spot so 
well. The scent of the may blossom came strongly to him. 


It seemed to him that the sweetness of the perfume had killed 
three long years. Surely it was only yesterday that he had 
trodden the verdure-lined path. 

His pulses tingled a little as he set eyes upon a large, flat 
stone set low down by the wayside. They had sat upon it so 
many times, he and she. A voluptuous reverie was upon him, 
So pleasant was it that, submitting, he encouraged its thrill. 
He let himself sink down upon the broad slab. 

It was here that he had first met her. It was here that he 
had sung the cadence of Wordsworth and Tennyson into her 
ars. He had marked the parted lips and the light that came 
and went in her eyes. It had been a pleasant fountain at which 
le had drunk. And the waters had bequeathed no bitter taste. 
She had benefited ; he had little doubt of that. 

He rose slowly and paced onwards. .He could see the 
cottage now with its green shelter of oak and elm. He looked 
more ‘closely. There was something strange about the building. 
There was an addition, the new whiteness of which stood out 
rather glaringly from the worn tint of the rest. 
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THE MATURITY OF THE VIOLET 
By W. I. Koebel. 
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He had drawn near to the main road that ran at right angles 
between the path and the cottage beyond when he heard the 
starting pants of an automobile. A brilliant red car went 
speeding up the road. Its throbbing jarred upon him; the 
walted odour of petrol annihilated with noisome brutality the 
scent of the may. 

A minute later he had crossed the road and was walking up 
a narrow garden path. He stared about him in growing unrest. 
In the place where had revelled a tangle of under growth and 
shrub was now a cleared space, gra avel-covered. Two tables 
were there and a medley of chairs, while nearer to the house 
stood a long bench. 

He seated himself upon the latter to await—whatever should 
occur. A very small infant came toddling towards him from 
round a corner of the building. The child held a piece of jam- 
covered bread in his hand. As he pressed his small frame con- 
fidingly against Gainsford the jam left a red stain upon the 
white duck trousers. Gainsford in his preoccupation allowed 
the misfortune to pass almost unheeded. 

He looked up quickly at the sound of an exclamation. She 
herself, the one who had lived in his mind’s eye, stood in the 
flesh before him. He stared for a while in dumb amazement. 
The tracings of her features; of her form, all this escaped him, 
He noticed but one thing—she wore a waitress’s cap and 
apron. 

There was a glad light in her eyes as Gainsford’s hand went 
out towards her. Yet she was not the same. There had been 
a great change. As is the way in such matters he could not 
at first see where it lav. But this much was evident, that 
where he had left a tremulous snowdrop a firm-stalked sur- 
flower now stood. 

“Well! Inever did!” she cried. 

Gainsford experienced a sudden shiver. Her mode of 
expression had been more diflident in the old days, but her 
eyes were as pretty as ever. They were dancing with pleasure 
now. 

“To think of it!” she exclaimed, 
like old times seeing you here !’ 

Her hand was playing with the lace of her cap. Gainsford, 
gazing at her afresh, disagreed—inwardly but entirely—with 
her w ords. His thoughts went back to the shy, willow-figured 
girl with the large eyes and tremulous voice that he had 
known. 

“The place has changed,” he began. He felt that his voice 
came from him with a horribly dead sound. 3ut the path 
was the same. I passed the stone—the stone where we M4 

She broke into a little laugh. 

“ Ah, that stone sees more folk than it used to.” 

He was gazing hard at her. He wondered whether it was 
a fleeting blush that he saw upon her cheek. 

“ Lots of people. come here now,” she went on in answer to 
his mute inquiry; “it pays.’ 

She eyed him with a sudden speculative look. 

“Would you like some tea?” she asked. 

He attempted a faint return to gallantry. 

“Your tea was always excellent,” he said. 

“It’s better now,” she answered him, ‘‘it’s 
head.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gainsford. 

The verdure and the wall of the house seemed to rock for a 
second before him. 

© A shilling—a head,” he repeated dully. 

“Cream included,” she rejoined. 

She drew a little nearer. 

“Tt was the reading and the poetry that first put it into my 
head,” she confided to him. “After you'd gone I'd get to 
thinking about the things you had read, and the ideas that 
came to me were something surprising. There was the one 
about the girl that was like a violet by a mossy stone that 
worried me more than all the rest put together. I thought— 
well, of all the lives. It was a kindof warning.” 

Gainsford felt it incumbent upon him to fill the gap. 

“T see,” he murmured untruthfully. 

“My goodness! What a fright I got in,’ she continued. 
“Tt was the thinking that I might get that way myself that 
nearly drove me clean out of the place. Then Jim came along. 
He'd had some experience as a waiter in London. It was after 
we'd got married that we started the light refreshment business. 
And what with the motor cars and the bicycles, and good tea, 
and good service—well, it pays nicely.” 


“Why, it seems just 


a shilling a 
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The Humour of Life—As Seem by tlhe late Pinil May. 


The late Phil May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplished, These have been secured by “ The Tatler” 


Vicar: How is it we don’t see you at church, Hodgkins? 
Hodgkins: Oi don’t raely know, but oi suppose it’s cause oi never goes 
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The infant was attacking Gainsford once more. A second 
jammy smear took its place by the side of the first upon his 
white trousers. Gainsford eyed the child ia growing dislike. 

“Oh, Mostyn, you bad boy!” cried his mother in reproach. 

Gainsford looked up quickly. 

“Mostyn?” he repeated. 

It was undoubtedly a blush that adorned her cheek this time. 

“We called him that,’ she murmured, ‘‘ because—— ”’ 

“ Because of what ?” 

“You see, if it hadn’t been for your kindness I might have 
been gawking on in just the same old way. Jim and I have 
never forgotten that. So when he came we called him Mostyn. 
Sometimes after we've had a good day's business Jim’ll take 
him on his knee and call him a little living token of gratitude. 
dut it’s only right that you should see Jim. Jim!” she called. 

A second later a white-aproned man stood before Gainsford. 
Clean-shaven, he wore the mien and the bluish jowl that follow 
in the train of obsequiousness. He inclined his body in quick 
attention as he learned the name of his visitor. 

Gainsford underwent an inward struggle. Then he held out 
his hand. The act was a concession to the unity of man and 


wife. The latter hastened away to perform the duties of her 
olfice. 

The child was still gyrating slowly about the pair. The 
man bent towards it. 

“Mossy !” he said, “run away alter your mother.” 

Gainsford shivered. Mossy! It was the last straw. He 


was possessed of an almost unconquerable desire to take to his 
heels and run. 
“Tt’s a fine afternoon, sir,” said Jim. 


THE LOVE OF SOULS. 
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“The atmosphere of this place is not what it was,” returned 
Gainsford. 

“It's wonderful healthy,” protested Jim. : 

Just then his wife returned with the tea tray. But the 


desire of flight still possessed Gainsford. Heedless of the 
probabilities he pleaded sudden indisposition. 

“ Of course,” he concluded, “ Pl pay for the tea.” 

Jim’s eye wavered diffidently between the tea tray and the 
visitor. 

““There’s no getting away from the fact that it was prepared 
speshul,” he admitted. ‘‘ But seein’ as it’s you, sir, supposing 
we say sixpence instead of a shilling ?”’ 

His wife's fine eyes glowed in approbation. 

Gainsford drew half-a-crown from his pocket. He swallowed 
once or twice ere he spoke. 

“ Give the change to——to—Mossy,’’ he said. 

The final word was his sacrifice to the ashes of what once 
nad been a glorious spiritual edifice. 


“No, you need not come back with me,” Gainsford assured 
Luttrell upon his return to the small craft; “the fact is that 
the one I expected to find was not there.”’ 

“Ah, it’s just as well,” returned Luttrell. ‘‘ These little 
dippings into the past are either dangerous or bitterly dis- 
appointing. As it is you can cherish this esthetic romance of 
yours in its unspoiled glamour. I heard from a man who had 
been that there is an excellent tea place in the neighbourhood. 
Shall we go?” 

“Not for worlds!” said Gainsford. ‘“ You see I happen to 
have been in there once already this afternoon.” 


DRAWN BY S. WEBLEY 
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The lIlumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


Sonn “1S 


WHY HE KNEW 
Teacher: What bird was it that Noah sent out of the Ark? 
Little Jimmy: A dove 


Teacher: I’m surprised to find that the smallest boy in the class is the only one who could ‘answer my q:iestion 
Billy: His father keeps a bird shop 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


NOTICE TO CHESTNUT CONTRIBUTORS--This will be the last “ Chestnut” page 
in “The Tatler” for some time at least. The chestnuts have been a conspictsous feature of 
“The Tatler” for eighteen months, and the Editor takes this opportunity of thanking all who 
have provided amusement for readers by sending jokes to this competition 


First Prize of One Guinea The Scot and his Vote 

The Music Stool Like his son and heir the Duke of Buccleuch has been in 
the House of Commons, and it was an old farmer whose vote 
he was soliciting who gave him an answer which he has not 
yet forgotten. The farmer did not know the duke, who was 
then Lord Dalkeith. “But you know the duke?” said a 
captain who accompanied the candidate. “ Yes, I know the 
duke, he’s a gran’ man,” said the farmer. ‘Then you'll surely 
vote for his son?” the captain said. But the farmer was still 
doubtful. “Pm no so sure about that,’ he replied, “it’s no 
every coo that has a caulf like hersel’.’—Mrs. A. Courtenay 
Consterdine, Holmleigh, Crumpsall Lane, Manchester. 


-atrick Mulhooly’s daughter was within a few weeks of her 
twenty-first birthday, and her proud father decided that he 
would buy her a music stool, one of those’ that can be lowered 
or raised by twisting the seat round. A few hours after he had 
brought his purchase home his wife discovered him with his 
coat off and great beads of perspiration on his brow diligently 
screwing the seat up and down. “ Arrah, Pat,” said she, “ what 
have ye got there?” “It’s a little present for Kathleen,” he 
explained between his gasps. ‘‘ Ye know she has a liking for 
music. Sorraa bit of good this will be to her at all at all. 


Shure I've been winding the blissid thing up for the last two The Two Donkeys 
BOUTS and niver a tune has it played yet.”—James S. Rush, 44, A little coster boy’s donkey fell down in the road by the 
Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, kerb and refused to budge, and in spite of all his efforts he 
Repentance could not induce the donkey to get up. A sympathetic 
A teacher in trying to explain to her scholars the meaning crowd soon gathered, when a tall young man dressed in the 
of repentance used this illustration : “Suppose a bad boy were extreme of fashion, with high collar, gloves, cane, and eye- 
to steal an orange and his good mother should catch him with glass, came up and looking over the heads of the crowd said, 
it and take him by the hand gently and tell him how wicked “ Aw, Aw! How much for the donkey?” The boy, who was 
it is and how very grieved she was, don’t you think, now, sitting on the kerb, jumped up instantly and cried out, “ Does 
that the little boy ought to feel sorry?” One of the scholars yer muvver want two?”—H. T. Grant, 2, Kelsey Square, Becken- 
eagerly replied, ‘Yes, mum.” “And why, Marmaduke?” ham, Kent. 
“Cause he hadn't eaten the orange befo’ his ma cotch him and A Doubtful Compliment 


tuck it away from him.’—A/iss Evelyn Healey, 77, Granville 


e Spt f ent ; c r ie 7 o ne , ine 
Park, Blackheath, S.E. A clergyman was about to leave his church one evening 


when he encountered an old lady examining the carving on 


Cautio Bre : 4 3 v 5 
HUES 150 the font. Finding her desirous of seeing the beauties of the 


: The scene was a village inn. Pat was boasting that he could church he volunteered to show her over, and the flustered old 
drink a gallon of ale, whereupon an old stager from the corner lady, much gratified at this unexpected offer of a personally- 
amare “ey? a nee ° Ary pope ent re th) ee 2G wie} t S o2 s 5 
eee J Her thee j Pmt tha Cas | at peace aang conducted tour, shyly accepted it. By and by they came toa 
when opportunity arose left the room. Presently, however, 1e Handsome tiblet on thement of he pulpie so hig explained 
returned and the bet was made Pat won the bet. A What the good man, “is a memorial tablet erected to the memory of 
didn’t yer tak it on befoor for?" asked someone. “Shure, Telatenioap Riera now Att it beautilalivwexclarmed 
tee aa I thought Td try it first and make sure. the admiring old lady, still flustered and anxious to please. 
. Ingham, St. John’s College, Battersea, S.\V. “And I'm sure, sir, | ope it won't be long afore we see one 

No Chance of Escape s erected to you on t’other side.”"—May H. Timms, 8, Kingsley 
It was only recently, according to a correspondent, that in Road, Northampton. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral a London guide held forth to an American 


gentleman: “That, sir, is the tomb of the greatest naval ‘ero Urchin Wit 


Europe or the ’ole world never knew.” “ Yes?” “It is, sir, the At a certain railway station the other day a number of 
tomb of Lord Nelson. ‘This marble sarcophiggus weighs forty- jarveys were waiting for their fares when up came one with 
two tons. Hinside that is a steel receptacle weighing twelve a hat on that nearly covered him. “Hello, Bill!” said one of 
tons, and hinside that is a leaden casket ‘ermetically sealed the number, “come out of that tent.” Bill looked supremely 
weighing two tons. Hinside that is a ma’ogany coffin ’olding indifferent, but his indifference changed to indignation when a 
the hashes of the great ero.” ‘“ Well,” said the American after street boy dryly inquired, “I say, guv’nor, have you paid for 
reflecting a moment, “I reckon you've got him. If he ever gets that hat?” Bill muttered something which sounded’ sus- 
out of that, telegraph me at my expense.”—Miss ]. T. Fullwood, piciously like bad language, to which the urchin promptly 
24, Cambridge Terrace, York Road, Kingstown, co. Dublin. replied, “ "Cause if you haven't I'm_blowed if you're not head 
Baough of a Good Thing and ears in debt.”"—William J. Lee, Burrow Road, Howth, 
A medical practitioner in the west of Ireland had for a eed 
patient a stalwart peasant whose particular ailment he was at : Pat's Device 
a loss to diagnose. At last the physician brought him a dozen A certain domestic in the employment of a gentleman of 
small but powerful pills, telling him he would call again in a Tullavoan was one day sent by his employer to a local dairy 
day or two, by which time he would have finished the box. In with a large quantity of milk. The farmer instructed Pat 
due course the doctor looked in and found the sufferer in bed to bring with him on the return journey a sack of flour. The 
looking very woebegone and complaining that the pills had made donkey which Pat was driving seemed mucli distressed with the 
him no better. “Are you quite sure you took the whole box, extra weight. “Faith, ma poor bhoy, Ill be after takin’ 
Pat?” inquired the man of medicine. ‘‘Begorrah, docther, I some of the weight off ye,” said Pat. Suiting the action to the 
did that same, and shure and I had a divil of a time swallowin’ word he jumped into the cart and taking the flour on his knees 
it, but shure, docther, we'll give it a chance; perhaps the said, “Och now, me poor crayter, ye'll be alter finding that 
lid ain't come off yet.’—W. Findlater Blood, The Laurels, much easier.”—-Arthur J. Wellwood, Ballykeefe, Kilmanagh, co. 
Tatsfield, Surrey. Kilkenny. f 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by James Greig, 


Brown: Yes; they say that everything Smith earns goes on his wife’s back 
Jones (glancing at Mrs. Smith, whose dress is very décolleté) : Well, evidently he does not earn much 
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DEFEAT 


Soliloquy of am Umsuccessful Candidate. By Barry Pain. 


Tue CaNnpIDATE is seated in an easy chair before the fire in his 
library. He is a man of thirty, of veasonably good appearance, 
suggestive on the whole rather of the sportsman than of the 
scholar. He has just dismissed his secretary, and he is alone 
and the house is quiet. 

Wel it’s all over at last—the last letter written and the last 

cheque signed-—thank goodness! Nominally it has cost 


me £1,800; practically Ishould put it just on the far side of 
I ruined three, but I’m 


£2,000. And I mustn't forget the hats. 
thankful to sav the other beggar 
was let in for seven. My under 
gardener was responsible for 
two of them, and I told him as 
distinctly as I could speak that 
if he resorted to any kind of 
violence I should sack him. 
I have not sacked him, and I 
shan't, and he knows it. I wish 
he’d broken up fourteen of that 
man’s hats. Yes, it’s a comfort 
that it’s all over, but I should 
like to be able to see what | 
have got formy money. I have 
been shockingly overworked 
and my nerves are all to 
pieces, and I doubt if I could 
shoot anything if I tried. I was 
insulted all the time I was 
fighting, and as soon as | 
was defeated I was jeered at 
worse than ever. Trust the 
British crowd to kick a man 
when he’s down. For that 
matter my friends are just as 
bad. If any of them had lost £2,000 in a bad speculation 
and had suffered in health as well as in pocket, blest if 
I wouldn’t have sympathised with them. But they treat an 
unsuccessful candidature as the biggest joke on earth. There 
was that brute, Jones. He seemed no end light-hearted about 
it—asked me how I liked my licking, and grinned like a 
Cheshire cat. Well, I hear his children have got the measles, 
and I'm jolly glad. Ifit wasn’t for the bother of getting up 
out of this chair I'd write and tell him so. 


But the 
question does 
occur to me 
whether I de- 
served anything 
better. Of 


course, my side 
is all right and 
the other side 
is all wrong. 
I know they are 
ruining the 
country and 
want to ruin 
the country, 
and if I’d been 
elected I should 
have voted the 
way that I was 
told and helped 
to. save it. 
But I wonder 
whether that 
was the princi- 
pal thing in 
my mind when 


MRS. GRANVILLE AND FAMILY 


traffic and saluting while I went across in majesty. Then there 
was tea on the terrace—I had several nice little partie sarranged 
in the back of my own mind; in fact, I may as well admit to 
myself that I wanted to be a bit of a boss. I daresay the other 
beggar was just as bad. But there it is. Perhaps we are both 
as bad as one another. Three editors telegraphed to me to 
know what I assigned as the cause of my defeat, and I wired 
back, ‘““Campaign of lies and misrepresentation” to all of 


them. That was all right, of course, and it’s the usual thing to 
do. Ishouldn’t have been sticking up for my party properly if 


I'd said anything else. But 
upon my soul I'm inclined to 
doubt whether they said any- 
thing worse about us than we 
did about them. The other 
chap wasn’t a bad sportsman 
either, and» we shook hands 
when it was all over. Really, 
if this wasn’t such a bad time 
of the year to put a man out of 
work I should have to sack 
that under gardener. 

Suppose I had been elected. 
They tell me that it’s not exactly 
all jam. It’s an expensive con- 
stituency, and they want a re- 
lieving officer as much as they 


do a member. They tell me, 
too, that new members get 


stuck on committees and made 
to work like the very deuce. 
Your blessed constituents keep 


Lafsyete an eye on the divisions and 
you're simply tied down to 
the place. What do party 


whips care about race meetings? Not one straw. You can't 
get away, and vou don’t see anything. The talk about the 
House of Commons being the best club i in London is absolute 
wild nonsense. I've dined there, and I know. At any rate, if 
I got a dinner like that at my own club the committee w ould 
hear about it. 

I don’t know on the whole that I'm not well out of it. At 
any rate I'ma free man now. In two or three days at the 
latest I shall be able to walk down the streets without having 
shop eggs 
thrown at my 
face. Popular 
excitement 
soon simmers 
down. I might 
get away fora 
bit of a tour 
when the re- 
pairs to the 
motor car are 
finished. Elec- 
tions are rough 
on motor cars. 
I wonder 
whether it was 
my. under 
gardener or 
somebody else 
who smashed 
t hve another 
beggar’s head- 
light. At any 
rate, I can go to 
bed at a reason- 
able hour now, 


I consented to If :: I'd. been 
stand. © I rather elected I might 
fancy that I have had my 
wanted to see sleep cut into 
how my name no end. By 
looked with the the way, 1 
letters, M.P., must remember 
alter it. I know to look round 
I rather liked in the morning 
the idea of the to see how 
policeman at those kids of 
Westminster LADY GREY EGERTON AND TWO OF HER CHILDREN Jones's are 


holding up the Lady Grey Egerton is an American. 


She has two sons, Philip and Roland (twins), and one daughter, Cecely 
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Life on the Other Side—As Seen by L. Thackeray. 
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A POPULAR COON SONG 


)- 


” 


“ GENTLEMEN 


SKETCH AT THE SAMBO CLUB (A CLUB FOR COLOURED 
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By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


T’pez: I think 
they all look frights, 
and us too, mucked 
up in all this stuff. 

T’pum: I should 
like to take my 
tummy off. It’s 
awful hot. 

(A pause.) 


SCENE: A ballroom rendered conventionally gay with T'per: I s'pose girls think it’s all right? 
electric lights, flowers, and similar camp followers of T’pum: Oh, don’t keep on talking 


sevelly: (conan c Cera a ta age ae about girls. Boys is so much bigger an’ 
five to litteeny. ts) disperting tne ioe Sibert ens stronger, ane ainiualraldson ug 
self-possessed, the boys painfully self-conscious, a Halos I @ous 
Doting parents are standing round gazing upon the DEE ullo. ee, here ousin 
Kaleidoscopic scene and not feeling quite certain Maggie coming. 


whether to be proud of their own bantlings or (Covsix MaAccIE, a tall, stately Fairy 

envious of other people’s, Everything in nature, Oueen, approaches. ) 

history, and fiction is portrayed in the costumes, Cc M. (vather patronisingly) SaETulle 
A SINSTY) : ; 


from an archangel to an archbishop, a Noah’s Ark rs 
to a Joan of Arc, and a Robbie Burns to a Right Tommy! won't you come and have a 
Hon, John of that ilk. The merriment is at dance with.me ? 


its height and the most incongruous couples are T’pum (blushing till it stings) : No-o, 
dancing together, while other quaint conjunctions are thank vou. 
showing a grown-up and modern preference for AOA. r ESE gNOS We 

Bercet C. M.: Well, won't you, Billy ? 


sitting out, . > 5 E 
. T’prE (turning pale to the marrow): 


Crown (etat twelve): You don't dance No-o, thank you. 


half badly. C.M. (with a scornful toss of the head): 

Boanicea (a@tat eleven):. Don't I? Oh very well; don’t then. I know why 
(Shyly) So do you. you won't. You're afraid! (Stalks away.) 

C. (with just a touch of loftiness) : That's T’pum: That's silly. I dare, but I 
what they say at the school Igo to. Danc- . don’t want to. 
ing’s an extra. T’pEE: Me too. 

Oh, it’s not an extra at my school. (But each knows the other sees through 

We've all got to learn. him.) 

C. (gazing with interest at a passing QuEEN Exizabetu (etat ten, sitting 


Oueen of the ‘May) : I suppose that’s the out) : Who are you? 
way with girls’ schools. 

‘Bi (looking at him admiringly): Yes, I 
Ee it is. 

: Girls have got to be up in that 
sort “ae thing. If they didn’t they wouldn’t 
get married, 

B. (wonderingly): Wouldn't they ? 

G: (emphatical ly): Rather not. 

B.: But mamma doesn’t dance (point- 
ing toa lady who would make an automatic 
weighing machine wince). 

ier (critically) : She doesn’t look as if 
she could dance much. (With sudden in- 
spivation) But p'raps she isn’t married. 

B.: Oh yes she is. She’s married to 
my father. I know she is because my 
costume is made out of her wedding dress. 
She told me. 

C.: Oh well, that settles it. But I 
know I heard someone say girls danced so 
they might get married. Anyhow, would 
you like another : ? 

B. (blushing with pleasure): Yes please. 

(They go off together, she vastly proud, 
he feeling that he is doing the right 
thing vightly.) 

TWEEDLEDUM (etat ten, standing 
against the wall): I don’t care a bit for 
this sort of thing. 

TWEEDLEDEE (cetat nine, his brother) : I 
think it’s rot, too. 

T'pum: Can't think why we're made 
to come. 

T’prr: I s’pose they thought we 
would like to lark about with a parcel of 
girls. 

T’pum: T hate girls. 

T’prE: Sodol. They’re so silly. 

T’pum: I’ shouldn’t wonder if they 
liked this sort of thing. A ROYAL BUTTONHOLE 
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Joun Burns (etat nine, with pa 
worthy absence of ‘‘ side”): I'm Cleveland 
Marmaduke Montmorency Culpepper. 

O..E.: Who was he? 

J. B.: That’s me. 

Oy Oh. don't mean: , that: 1 
mean, who are you pretending to be? 

J. B.: I'm John Burns. 

O. E.: Who was he ? 

J. B.: Dunno. Fink he invented penny 
steamboats or sumfin. 

QO. E. (gravely): Oh you ought to 
know all about him. IP’m Queen Eliza- 
beth and I know heaps about her. 

J. B. (inguisitorially): What do you 
know about her? 

O. LE. (beginning with great decision) : 
1553 S Le 

|b (rudely interrupting): No, she 
oie “That was Mary; ’Lizabeth was 
1558 to 1603. 

O. E. (with feminine ingenuity): That's 
showing off. But I never could remember 
all those—— (With a flash) \What’s the 
date of Tom Burns? 

J. B. (nonplussed)) : Dunno that he had 
one. Never learnt it, anyhow. 

QO. E. (with a sense of conquest clearly 
marked): Then let's go and have another 
ice. 

J. B. (much relieved): Come on then. 

(They come on.) 

Joan or Arc (a willowy young woman, 
rising fifteen, who under some paternal com- 
pulsion has allowed herself to be taken down 
to supper by SINDBAD THE SAILOR, who is 
only rising nine, but is the offspring of 
somebody or other worth considering): 
Well? 

S. THE S. (who has been devoting himself 
conscientiously to the task of filling his 
mouth) : Um ! 

J. or A.: You don’t tallx much. 

S. THE S. (struggling to conform to con- 
vention) Souldn't talk with um’s mouf 
full. 

(Some time elapses, during which the 
male descendant of the vikings con- 
sumes an extraordinary miscellany of 
dices ) 

S. THE S. (looking up at her with an ex- 
pression conglomer, ate of passion and satiety) : 
I love oo. 

J. or A. (unobservant of the afore-rvecited 
expression): Love what?) Me? Don't be 
a stupid little boy. 

S. THE S. (unabashed): But Ido. Oo’s 
pretty. 

J. or A.: Little boys shouldn't talk like 
that, really. I shall go away if you talk 
such nonsense. 

S. THE S.: ’Tain’t nonsense. I shall 
allus love oo. 

(The Motner or S, THE S. suddenly 

appears upon the scene.) 

M. or S. THE S.: Come along, Bertie. 
It’s time to go home. 

S. THE S. (in a maudlin tone): Don't 
want to go. 

M. oF S. THES See fim up forcibly) : 
But you must. There’s a good boy. 

(She bears him of amid muffled pro- 
tests.) 

J. or A. (sol.): I wish he’d been a bit 
bigger. 
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Why, to ’ave ’is 


What ’ave ’em tuk William to the a’aspital fur, Joe? 
leg tuk arf 
What! foot an’ arl? 
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he new Parliament will contain a good sprinkling of writers 
of fiction—not only journalists but confessed novelists. 
Novelists are good people to have in a representative house ; 
they have some knowledge of human nature and they do not, 
as arule, want to speak. It isa pity Mr. J. M. Barrie did not 
stand in the Liberal interest somewhere ; possibly he thought 
it was too contemptibly easy to get elected in the present wave 
of political change. Possibly in the next Parliament it may 
be as hard for a Liberal to get in as it is now to keep out. 


t must have been an interesting and pathetic, if also rather 
amusing, sight to see the veteran Liberal, Mr. George 
Meredith, conquering weakness and pain in his determination 
to record his yvote—let us hope not his last. One could almost 
have wished that the 
vote could have carried 
the election for his party, 
though Heaven knows 
they did not need the 
seat. But probably the 
creat novelist was alive 
to the humorous aspect 
of the case when he 
arrived at the polling 
booth behind a duly de- 
corated donkey proudly 
bearing the Liberal 
colours, and was borne 
in to vote followed by 
his faithful attendant, 
who also voted straight, 
and by his terrier. We 
are not told, by the 
way, how the terrier 
voted, and I have my 
doubts on the subject. 
Terriers are given to 
ratting. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


~he magnificent production of the play on Nero has set us 
wondering again over the puzzle of historians—how it 
was that the Roman Empire stood the extravagances and crimes 
of the mad or partially mad Emperors. Czar Paul, though 
clearly insane, was a type of sense and moderation and even of 
virtue compared with Caligula or Nero or one or two of the 
later emperors. The Roman Empire was politically more 
advanced than was Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The memory of the republic had not completely died 
out; the names of its officials still persisted. Yet Nero’s orgie 
lasted quite a respectable time, while Paul abdicated by means 
of several generals and a sash after a few brief years. 


t must have been that Nero amused the Roman populace 
while his eccentricities did not much affect the provinces. 

He was a servant of the public, not as an efficient, hard-working 
king may be but asa mountebank may be. Applause was to 
him the breath of life, all the more, probably, because he was 
uneasily conscious in the depth of his mind that his perform- 
ances were not anything out of the way. His mother and the 
wives he disposed of he possibly regarded as critics on the 
hearth, and the multitude did not particularly mind what he 


did to them. 
[2 all historical accounts compiled in an uncritical age it is 
permissible to doubt largely the abnormal. Nero's ‘life has 
been written by hostile historians and chronicler s, and his vices 
and crimes and eccentricities have certainly not lost in the telling. 
The Christians, too, very naturally regarded him not only asa 
bad and mad tyrant but as a sort of Antichrist, probably the 
Beast of the Apocalypse. It is quite possible that his reported 
poisonings of inconvenient persons were mythical ; chemistry 
was in its infancy, and the medical science of the time explained 
anything it could not understand by poison. 


Nee is quite susceptible of rehabilitation. He was a much 

more attractive and interesting character than Robespierre, 
who has been defended by serious persons. An amateur per- 
former on the throne of the world is preferable to the rule of a 


TIQQUOUUDUUDUUOUVOUUDUUUUUO UCU 
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By Adrvan koss—~ 


provincial advocate. The Romans made many mistakes in 
their political affairs, but they never committed the blunder of 
taking a lawyer fora SEUSS EVs perhaps, in the case 


of Cicero. 
“The supposition that Nero burnt Rome himself is rather 
unlikely. To be sure he put the guilt on the Christians, 
just as Englishmen referred the great “fire of London to the 
machinations of “Papists.” But that does not imply that he 
was really responsible for the fire of Rome any more than the 
London Protestants caused the fire except by accident. It is 
very doubtful whether the Russians burnt Moscow, especially as 
Napoleon would have had to retreat just the same if the city 


had been left standing. 
Nees position and 
general character 
made it inevitable that 
every remarkable event 
that could be «called a 
crime was credited to 
him. Our own Henry 
VIII. was. fortunately 
not an amateur poet or 
musician, and he grew 
too fat to continue his 
athletic sports and 
games, at which he was 
proficient in youth. An 
amateur theologian he 
was, as the “ Fid. Def.” 
on our coins still reminds 
us, but owing to the 
Reformation that per- 
formance was not onc 
that he was too keen 
to allude to. 


W. Crooke 
MRS. CARNEGIE 


|! Henry VIII. had been 

an amateur artist 

and actor, ruling over the present British Empire instead of 

over England and Wales and so much of Ireland as was not 

in revolt, and if he had had a vast slave population to treat 

as his zbsolute property, he would have made a very fair Nero. 

Some olf the Italian tyrants were complete Neros, only on a 
necessarily small scale. 


ut Henry VII. was too strong and able a man to be a Nero. 
He was a professional ruler—and one might say husband. 
When he wanted to confiscate property or repudiate his debts 
he did it by Parliament. When he wanted to get rid of a wife 
he had her executed or divorced by a court of law. If he had 
ever needed to kill himself he would haye done it properly. 
Nero, in an age of artistic suicide, bungled the job—-an amateur 
to the last. Of course, it is difficult to acquire proficiency in 
suicide by actual practice, but Nero had caused so many suicides 
in others that he might at least have managed his own properly. 


“L here are other Roman emperors that could claim the atten- 
tion of blank- verse dramatists. Augustus was too 
prosperous, Tiberius too gloomy, and Caligula too mad, but 
Vitellius would be rather effective. “Vittle us—and well so 
named,” as Mr. Boffin put it, could be given as a banquet in 
five courses and could be all spectacle; and the unending 
gastronomy of the stage might console the critics for the loss of 
their dinner if the play began at seven. 


Dear Mr. Phillips, if to add some closing words 
Will not be thought intolerably rude in us, 

You draw on Shakspere for your more imposing words, 
E.g., “incarnadine” and “ multitudinous,” 

You'd find material far less rebellious 

If you would sing the banquets of Vitellius! 


In verses blending Milton with the Mantuan 
You'd give the classic name of each comestible, 

The menu far surpassing the Gargantuan 
Although unquestionably indigestible, 

OF boil-roast-bake-stew fry-saute and grilfables, 

One pageant of Phillipic polysyllables. 
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A Daughter of Lord Hertford.—I.ady Victoria 
de Trafford is one of the handsome daughters of 
the present Lord Hertford, whose father suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of the fourth 
marquis, the latter having bequeathed his 
famous art collection and everything else he 
could belonging to the Hertford family to Sir 
Richard Wallace. Lady Victoria married in 
1900 Mr. de Trafford, a member of one of the 
oldest Catholic families in England, who claims 
to have been settled in Lancashire before the 
Conquest. Mr. de Trafford is in the consular 
service. 


Lady Clancarty.—Since her romantic mar- 
riage with Lord Clancarty seventeen years ago 
Lady Clancarty has lived a very quiet life 
among her husband's people in Ireland and has 
made herself a favourite among them—to none 
has her recent illness given greater anxiety. 
She has three sons and a daughter. It is curious 
that her eldest boy bears the courtesy title of 
Lord Kilconel whereas his father was known— 
and widely known—as Lord Dunlo. 


American Hostesses.—Tlie American hostesses 
are likely to keep up their reputation for hospi- 
tality during the comingseason. Dorchester House 
is being splendidly done up, and Mrs. Reid, who 
is fond of society and full-of energy, has quite a 
bevy of transatlantic beauties to launch on the 
fashionable world. The news that Allington 
House has been taken by Mrs. Almeric Paget 1S 
important, too, as it is expected she will “do a 
good deal of entertaining on behalf of her 
débutante sister, Miss Dorothy Whitney, who is 


Lafayette 


LADY CLANCARTY 


one of the greatest heiresses of the day. She is 
a daughter of the late Mr. Whitney who was so 
well known in London society as a prominent 
member of the sporting world. Mrs. Longworthy, 
née Roosevelt, will probably make her first 
appearance at one of the forthcoming courts, and 
Mrs. Mackay is anxious to present her grand- 
daughter, the Countess de Bonvouloir, on her 
marriage. 


A Salon of the Future.—Now that Lord 
Beauchamp’s party has come into office people 
are looking forward to a great increase in Lady 
Beauchamp’ s responsi bilities as a hostess. Great 
Liberal hostesses are few, and I have heard it 
predicted that she is destined to provide the salon 
of the future—or at least an excellent substitute 
for it. Lord Beauchamp’s tastes are all intel- 
lectual—so much so, indeed, that undiscerning 
people used to call him a “prig’’ as once they 
called Lord Curzon, who belonged practically 
to the same set at the university. Lady Beau- 
clamp, too, is clever as well as handsome, and 

she has had the advantage of being trained by 
such a tactful and intelligent mother as Lady 
Grosvenor. Like her sister, Lady Shaftesbury, 
she is also a general favourite in society ; and 
no wonder, for both inherit’ the charming man- 
ners of Lady Grosvenor and know how to dress 
picturesquely. Lady Beauchamp is tall and fair 
and slender, and altogether she and her husband 
make a very handsome couple, for Lord Beau- 
champ is one of the finest-looking men about 
town, with blue eyes, curly hair, and clean- 


Lafayette * 
LADY VICTORIA DE TRAFFORD shaved classic face. 
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PRINCESS ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


Who before her marriage to the King’s nephew was the Princess ' 


Elizabeth of Bavaria 


A Legend of Lambton.—The legends’ 


connected with so many of our old castles 
and manor houses are, to say the least of it, 
amusing even if they take some “ swallow- 
ing.” For instance, here is a story which I 
am sure Lord Durham will pardon me if 
I repeat, for it is in connection with his 
family and home, Lambton Castle, near 
to Durham City. Once upon a time one 
of the Lambtons whilst a vouth persisted 
in spite of warnings and remonstrance in 
fishing in the Wear on a Sunday, and after 
repeated failures he was about to desist 
when he determined to have one cast more, 
but drew out nothing except a very small 
worm or eft. This he contemptuously 
threw into a well and went home moody 
and disappointed. In the course of time, 
however, more serious thoughts came into 
his mind ; he bathed himself in holy water, 
made the sign of the cross, and apparently 
forgetting the trivial adventure. of — the 
worm departed for the Holy Land. Mean- 
while the worm, grown into an incipient 
monster, continued to increase in size until 
the well became too small for its accom- 
modation, and betaking itself to the Wear 
it rapidly increased in bulk until it became 
a terror and scourge to the country. 


A Brobdingnagian Worm.—The milk 
of nine cows was daily required for its 
food. The Wormhill, a circular green 
knoll, around which it is said to have 
coiled itself nine times, still exists about 
80 yd. from the river in attestation of the 
truth of the story. At length the young 
Crusader returned, and shocked at the 
consequences of his former impiety made 
several bold attempts to slay the huge 
creature, in all of which he was foiled by 
the power it possessed of reuniting itself 
when cut in two. In this predicament he 
solicited the advice ofa neighbouring witch, 
who promised him success on condition 
that he should kill the first living creature 
he might meet after his victory. © The 
customary dole of milk was withheld, and 
roused to fury the worm proceeded to cross 
the Wear, when Lambton, encased in a coat 
of mail studded with razor blades, awaited 
on a rock in the middle of the stream. 


A Penalty for Disobedience.— 
In its rage it wrapped itself tightly 
round him and was cut to pieces 
by the razor blades, whilst by 
the rapidity of the stream each 
fragment was borne away without 
power of reunion, and the worm 
was thus destroyed by its own 
efforts. The anxious father of 
the hero meanwhile despatched 
his son’s favourite hound in order 
to obviate the danger of being 
himself the first to meet him. 
The dog, however, strayed from 
the track, and the countenance of 
the young man on their meeting 
convinced the father that he had 
imprudently risked himself.“ Be- 
tide the life or betide the death,” 
he exclaimed as he threw himself 
into the arms of his son. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that 
young Lambton did not sacrifice 
his parent to the command of the 
witch, but the penalty attached 
to his disobedience was that no 
chief of the Lambtons should die 
in bed for nine generations. 


The Tale Perpetuated.—Now, 
whether this story is true or other- 
wise it is nevertheless a fact that 
the legend stares one in the face 
at Lambton Castle.- On the great 
stained-glass window in the huge 
hall there is young Lambton 
depicted killing the worm, Then 
also there are effigies about the 
place of the same thing, so there 
can be no doubt that this story had 
credence in the past. Lord Durham has 
made Lambton Castle one of the most 
comfortable of houses, and no one knows 
better how to do this. His taste in furni- 
ture and decoration is excellent, and as a 
result he has collected a marvellous assort- 
ment of rare works 
ol art. . The sculpture 
in the hall is quite 
beautiful, notably 
the large figure of 
“Nikh” under the 
stained-glass window 


and “The Fallen 
Angel” by Waldo 
Storey. 


Lady Grosvenor.— 
The world has got 
into the habit of 
regarding Mr. George 
Wyndham as a 
juvenile politician, 
forgetful of the fact 
that it is nearly nine- 
teen years since he 
married the charming 
widow of the late 
Lord Grosvenor and 
that they have a son 
who kept his eigh- 
teenth birthday on 
December 5. Lady 
Grosvenor was very 
young. when she 
married her first hus- 
band and looks too 
young now to be a 
grandmother. She 
dresses so pictu- 
resquely, too, that 
nobody would sus- 
pect the fact. As an 
Irish admirer declared 
over in Dublin, 
“Faith, an’ shure she 
might be her own 
daughther.” She 
looks all the younger 


for being fair and 
picturesque in her 
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style and affecting as she does very light 
colours in her dress. She has a fasci- 
nating personality and strikes one as 
being at once broad-minded and lovable, 
clever and kind-hearted. Her hobby is 
gardening, and at Saighton Grange she 
indulges it to the full. One of her quaint 
ideas is a garden of the saints. Borrow- 
ing the idea of the flower clock she masses 
the flowers which superstition supposes 
bloom on particular saints’ days, and she 
names each bed after the appropriate 
saint. 


A Retired Politician.—The delicate 
health of Lady Shuttleworth ties her and 
her husband to one’of the milder watering- 
places in the winter-time, so their stay at 
Kirby Lonsdale is short. For the same 
reason Lady Shuttleworth goes out very 
little, and as they are a very domesticated 
couple, devoted to one another, Lord 
Shuttleworth is also rather a stay-at-home. 
At one time it seemed likely that he would 
have made himself a position in politics, 
but of late years he has been what Disraeli 
would have called an extinct volcano, and 
his acceptance of a peerage about three 
years ago was looked upon as his political 
act of renunciation. He wasalwaysa fine- 
looking man, big and broad-shouldered, 
witha clear-cut, unmistakably English face. 
When he sat for one of the Lancashire 
divisions the Liberals looked up to him as 
eminently “safe,” and as he is now only 
sixty-one it is a pity he is out of the 
running when his old friend, Sir Henry 
“C.-B.,” is making up his team. The 
Shuttleworth in the title and in the family 
name was derived from his mother, who 
was a Miss Janet Shuttleworth and a great 
heiress. His father, Sir James Kay, it will 
be remembered, was a famous doctor and 
a very learned man who hyphenated his 
wile’s name with his own when he married 
the mistress of Gawthorpe Hall. 


Langhr 


WIFE OF A GREAT FINANCIER 


Lady Wernher is the wife of Sir Julius Wernher of Wernher, Beit and Co, She 
lives at Bath House, Piccadilly. Before her marriage Lady Wernher was a Miss 


Alice Maukiewicz 
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Writers at Home—Mr. Max Beerbohm in his Study. 


Berns. .| 


Hodsoll 

Mr. Max Beerbohm is the half-brother of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, but he refuses to write about the plays that his brother produces although every other actor-manager in 

London receives the benefit of his very brilliant criticisms in the pages of The Saturday Review. He is not only a brilliant critic, he “has singular facilities as a dramatist, 

and his friends wish that he would give us more-plays-as charming as The Happy Hypocrite, which also we may add made a very good novel before it was produced 
on the stage 
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One of the Rothschilds—The Hon. 
Mrs. Elliot Yorke belongs by birth to the 
Rothschild family, being a daughter and 
coheiress of the late Sir Anthony Roth- 


schild. She was married in 1873 to the 
late Hon. Elliot Yorke, who was a 
member of the Duke of Edinburgh’s staff 


on his famous voyage round the world. 
The Hon. Mrs. Yorke lives chielly 
at Hamblecliff, her beautiful place near 
Southampton. She is fond of the sea and 
spends much of her time yachting. She 
has recently purchased a splendid new 


yacht. Ne caring much for society she is 
not so well known as her sister, Lady 
Bate pied: to whom she bears a strong 
resemblance. 


Lord Kinnoull.—Anyone who can be 
described as being an expert—detestable 
word—at sport, music, and motoring must 
needs possess many accomplishments, and 
such undoubtedly belong to Lord Kin- 
noull, the owner of beautiful Dupplin 
Castle in Perthshire. Lord Kinnoull is so 
well known everywhere that it is obviously 
quite unnecessary to enter into a descrip- 
tion of him personally, but it is seldom 
one meets with anyone who combines the 


love of manly outdoor sports with a 
passion for music. One generally finds 
the shooting, fishing, or hunting man’s 


music is only equal to a 
hunting chorus or music of a decidedly 
unclassical nature. Lord IKinnoull, how- 
ever, is not only a first-rate shot, fisherman, 
motorist, and golfer, but he is also a com- 
poser and musician of a very high order. 
So also is his charming wile, whose violin- 
playing as an accompaniment to her 
husband's organ is well worth hearing. 


knowledge of 


An Ideal Spot for Sport.—At present 
Dupplin is let to Mr. Merry, and this is 
an ideal place for sport. The Salmon- 
fishing is about the best in Scotland and is 
divided into three different tenancies. The 
best spot for sport is the Minister’s Pool 
below the castle, and from here many a 
fine salmon is taken. The river Erne runs 
through the estate, and to the south of 
this river the long range of the Achills 
runs for miles. A more beautiful country 
could not be desired, as the views from 
various parts of the estate are truly magni- 
ficent. To the east is seen Kinnoull and the 


Byrite & Co. 
THE HON. MRS. ELLIOT YORKE 


Moncrieff hills, which overshadow the town 
of Perth; to the north are the snow-capped 
and cloud-girt Grampians ; to the west are 
the Trossachs; and in the centre of all 
this lies Dupplin, to which Lord and Lady 
Kinnoull are simply devoted. No pleasanter 
house is there to stay in, and the hosts 
have the rare gift of knowing exactly how 
to entertain so that their guests are 
completely happy. 


A Society Grandmother.—Nowy that her 
husband is tied to town by his duties at 
the Board of Agriculture Lady Carrington 
is sure to make excellent use of their new 
house in Prince’s Gate, where she received 
the numerous guests at the recent wedding 
of her daughter, Lady Lewisham, Though 
her hair is prematurely white Lady Carring- 
ton still looks quite young and pretty for a 
society grandmother, and with a charming 
personality makes a perfect hostess. Down 
at their pretty place near High Wycombe 


Lafayctte 


PRINCE HENRY OF PLESS 


Whose father has just been raised to a German duke- 

dom. Fourteen years ago Prince Henry married Miss 

Cornwallis West, one of the most beautiful women in 
England 


she has entertained a good deal of late 
years, and she always does things in the 
most hospitable style. The gardens there 
are lovely, and altogether Daws Hill is 
just the place for match- making. I am 
not surprised that her daughters are 
“going off’’ directly they come. out. 
Lady Marjorie Wilson was only one-and- 
twenty when she was married, and Lady 
Lewisham very little older. Of the three 
that remain two are still in the school- 
room. Lady Carrington has been to the 
Antipodes with I cord Carrington, who was 
such a success as Governor of New South 
Wales, and one of her daughters is colonial- 
born. .She was very popular out. there, 
and Daws Hill is full of mementoes of 
her travels. Her most cherished possesion 
is a magnificent service of gold plate. 
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MRS. THOMPSON SETON 


Wife of the famous sportsman and lccturer, Mr. Seton 
was recently on a lecturing tour in this country. No one 
writes more sympathetically about animals than does 


Mr. Seton. His Wild Animals I have Known is an 
admirable book 
The Rosmead Title.— Though the 


Robinsons of Rosmead have been nomi- 
nally Irish for some years they are really 
Yorkshire folk, and their connection with 
the little place in county Westmeath 
which has given Lord Rosmead his title 
has been comparatively brief. His grand- 
father, the old admiral, used to live there 
when he was high sheriff of the county. 
The late Lord Rosmead, however, like his 
elder brother, soon left the family roof- 
tree to seek his fortune elsewhere. 


And the Rosmead Legend.—losmead, 
though insignificant from the English 
point of view, is a place of pilgrimage. 
Close to the admiral’s “ grand gate,” as 
they call it over there, was St. Patrick’s 
moat and “th’ ould shteeple” that the 
saint was carrying—just to show a rival 
saint the power of his prayers—when he 
fell and made the marks which are shown 
to the credulous to this day. He had 
borne the building on his back from the 
other end of the black north when the 
humbler saint’s prayers prevailed. On 
the top of the mound are the prints of 
his saintly nose and of his hands, elbows, 
knees, and toes. The grass has never 
grown in them since. If you doubt the 
legend there is the “shteeple”’ on the other 
side of the road in a little graveyard, 
where it bounced off the back of the holy 
man when pride abased him. 


A Churchill a Churchill Succeeds.—To 
the man in the street 1t is rather amusing 
to find that at the Colonial Office Mr. 
Winston Churchill succeeds his cousin, the 
Duke of Marlborough, as Under Secretary. 
Several times they have been almost yoke- 
fellows, and at least once since they took 
opposite sides in politics they have appeared 
on the same platform. This was at the 
Whitefriars Club, where lterature, the 
great leveller and pacificator, enabled 
them to agree for the moment. By the 
way, the new Under Secretary for the 
Colonies has a very high opinion of his 
ducal cousin, and he ought to know 
something about him for they marched 
and fought i in company from Bloemfontein 
to Pretoria.in the War. If the duke had had 
the democratic training of the commoner 
he might have made a more enduring mark 
upon the history of his time. 
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The Wumour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinmers. 


TREBLE AND BASS 


First Prize—Khushi Ram, Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab, India 


NOTICE TO KODAK COMPETITORS 


“he Editor of Tue Tatier has decided to 
change the nature of the weekly Photo- 
graphic Competition. All who have sent 
photographs for this page are referred to the 
“ Competitions” page in next week’s number, 
where they will find that a “Sporting and 
Country House Photographic Competition ”’ is 
in future to take the place of the weekly Kodak 
one. The rules for the new competition will 
be much the same as for the old. 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure 
in highly commending the following subjects :— 


‘* Mauritius,” Hon. E. C. P. Collier, Mcnkswell House, S.W. 

‘Reredos, Goa Cathedral,” Lieutenant Vibart R.I.M., 
Bombay. 

‘“ Who are You?" Miss G, P. Jervis, Hillside, Camberley. 

‘In West Cornwall,” E, Player, Heamoor, near Penzance, 

‘Double Dutch,” J. K. Tullis, Tullibody, Scotland. 

‘*A Gipsy Cart,” H. White, Allerton, Bradford. 

‘* At Christ's Church,” Miss M. S. Johnstone, West Cults, 
N.B. 
‘*Coverack Harbour,” Miss G. Wood, Queen's Road, W. 

‘“ Hampshire Downs,” R. W. Copeman, Town View, Win- 
canton. 

‘Mexican Freight Train,” H. McClelland, Clarendon, Texas. 

‘*In Old Haddon Chapel,” W. A. Geale, New Cross, S.E 


LONESOME 


Second Prize—Miss Bruce, Thirlestaine Hall, Cheltenham 


WELSH 


Third Prize—Percy W. Morris, 52, Chalk 
Hill, Bushey, Herts. 


“In the Hills,” Captain Robertson, Melrose, Naini Tal. 

‘*Passengers to the Boats," Miss Rickett, West Heath, 
Hampstead. 

‘The Aihambra, 
Gibraltar, 

““Snow Lady," Rey. S. C. Watkins, The Vicarage, Staun- 
ton-on-Arrow. 

“Old Italian Garden, Nice," Miss Aspinwa’], South Kensing- 
ton Hotel. 

‘The Seven Stags," H. Owens, St. Aubyns, Southsea. 

‘* Hanging Out the Clothes,” C. S. Hudd, Camberwell. 

‘*Sun and Shadow,” Lady Joan Verney, Rutland Gardens, 
S.W. 

‘‘A Water-hen's Nest,’’ G. M. Roberison, Repton, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

‘‘Pheasant's Nest,” P. E. Jeffcock, 
Malvern. 

“A Rough Sea, Margate,” P. W. Burgess, Westmozeland 
Villas, Bath. 

‘*On the Stelvio Pass,”’ Mrs. Wolff, Woburn Square, W.C. 

“Three Portraits,” W. Swinburne, Harvard Court, West 
Hampstead. 

‘* Fancy Plate,” A. Purser, Emscote Road, Warwick. 

‘““The Heavenly Twins,’ Miss G. Murray, Holmains, 
Cheltenham. 

‘“The Cobbler,” J. Maud, Farfield Road, Buttershaw, Brad- 
ford. 

“One More Scalp,” Miss N. Williams, Tke Cedars, Sher- 
borne. 

‘*Whalebone Arch,” 
Reading. 


Granada,” F. R. R. Brooke, R.A., 


The College, Great 


Miss Turner, Beech Hill Vicarage, 


SYLVIA 


Fourth Prize—Mrs. Turnbull, Gonvena House, Wadebridge 
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A FOSSILISED FISH 
Fifth Prize—T. K. Mitchelson, 4, The College, Great Malvern 
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RUSSIAN 
DANCER 


A RUSSIAN DANCER 


She belongs to a troupe consisting of three girls, two 
or three men, and a small boy or so. They sing a little, 
dance, and then stand on each other's shoulders 


MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS 
Drawn by Harry Grattan 


Tihe Silhovuettist 
Again. 


“The” Profession and Cabby.—! am 
indebted to Mr. Harry Grattan, now at the 
Empire, for the silhouettes of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts and Sir Squire Bancroft. For 
once, at any rate, there is a certain asso- 
ciation® between them, for Mr. Roberts 
made the best stage cabman, “Gentleman 
Joe,” that we have had in this generation. 
Then Sir Squire Bancroft—whose silk hat 
in its way was as unique as Gentleman 
Joe’s—has just been telling a meeting of 
the London cabmen last week a very 
amusing story about a young lady who 
offered a cabman a shilling for his fare 
and bounded off. The cabman asked her 
if she was married. She said, “No, I’m 
not.” On which he replied :— 

Well, well, somebody's a-goin' to git a treasure, for I 
never seen a gal as cou'd make a bob go further or do 
more ‘ard work nor you, miss. 


Lambert Westen 


MISS MAY GATES 


“Captain Drew.”—Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, falling into line, celebrated the 
hundredth performance of Captain Drew on 
Leave by giving away a pictorial album of 
the play. Sir Charles has been so seldom 
photographed of recent years that this 
collection of pictures is unusually valuable. 
For a fine specimen of the highest English 
acting Captain Drew should be seen. Miss 
Marion Terry’s Miss Moxon is charming . 


“The Village Players.”—Tlis is the 
fourth season of the Village Players, of 
Hildenborough. This year's play, The 
Pilgrim's Rest, has been written by Mr. 
Dagney Major, who collaborated with 
Mr. J.C. Johuson in The Luck of the Brians 
in 1904 and in The Miser’s Bargain in 
1903. The date is 1415 (prologue), while 
the action of the play occurs thirty-five 
years later. There are seventeen speaking 
parts, and Canterbury pilgrims, monks, 
and villagers are introduced. The scenery 
has been specially painted by a_ local 
gentleman, a resident of Hildenborough, 
and all the Stage properties have been 
made in the village. Mr. Morris, the 
village schoolmaster, and Mr. Hendry, 
the village’ postmaster, are acting as 
business managers, while Mr. E. Fagg 
Gower, the village organist, has specially 
composed much of the music. 
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MR. HERA, THE FROCK-COATED CONJURER 


Charles Hera is one of the modern jugglers who stroll 
on in a frock coat and tall hat and begin to juggle 
hurriedly with the first thing handy 


“THE SQUiRE” 


Drawn by Harry Grattan 
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“VEE-CEE” 


STRATEGY 
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PROBLEMS. 


£100 Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Eight strategy problems have already appeared in “ The Tatler’s” isstses of December 13, 20, 27, and January 3, 10, 17, 24, and 3I. 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopzs marked ‘Strategy Competition,” 
Any of the back numbers required can te had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


wing to the fact that a large number of readers, especially 
our Indian readers, have written requesting an extension 
the problems, the Editor has 


of the: dates for sending in 
decided to accept all solutions 

of problems during the whole 
series on any date up to and 
including April 17 and extra 
days of gvace for foreign 
competitors, 

The Editor is glad to 
find this Competition is 
arousing so much interest 
and is therefore desirous 
of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors. 

It is particularly — re- 
quested, however, that 
competitors should send in 
solutions immediately they 
have worked them out to 


(a) 
> 
4 
i] 


allow the adjudicator as & 
much time as_ possible $ 
to examine them. An 9 

a 


enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending solutions in 
gradually it will greatly 
facilitate examination. 
“Vee-Cee,’ a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving for 
possession of a railway sys- 
tem passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own in 


Black to play. 


a certain move a 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 9 


In this problem Black can only make a win secure by taking Red with 
What is that move? Show on blank coupon the exact 


t the outset. 
position of the armies after the first move is taken 


Africa and the Russo-Japanese in Manchuria—the control of the 
railway was the object striven for, and which once secured gave 
the advantage to the army holding it. The Great Central Rail- 


way Company’s system has 
been selected as the field 
of operations for players 
owing to its unique geo- 
graphical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
plavers. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THe 


TatLter. The prize will 
be selected from. one of 
these. The © successful 


competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. THE TATLER 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Competition began 
in THe Tarier’s issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
he services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final in 
all matters relating thereto. 


DIAMONDS 
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Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Three prizes (value 45, 43, and 
#2) are awarded to the most successful 
solvers of the series. It must be under- 
stood that no one can win more than 
one first, second, or third prize in the year, 
but the winner of a lower prize may try 
for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. It should be noted that 
when lights do not all contain an equal 
number of letters the latter increase or 
diminish in number systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym. of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up ’ names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or ‘“ Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will. be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

Answers to Acrostic 6, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tarter, Great 


New Street, London, E.C.,’ must be 
delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, February 19. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Eighteenth Series) 
i. P R oO E M 
2 A N ar I 
3- N Y M 
Ziigg set ay’ 12) E 
SOAS al 1S 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Eighteenth Series) 


Of charming plays there is a famous list 
Penned by this brilliant Scottish dramatist. 


1. A patient man of Scripture fame. 
| 2. An Indian coin; a lady's name. 


. This is the power that drives the car, 
Though used for latter oftener far. 


w 


4. An orphan Jewess long ago was ta'en 
Into the harem of an Eastern king. 
A book that's writ about her tells us how 
She by and by became his lovely queen. 


| 5. A far-famed fighting man 
| Of old feudal Japan. 


| 6. A cov'ring or a lining made of skin. 3 
\ ’Tis found in you and me—and very thin. 
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Correct answers to No. 3 have keen received from: 
Ajax, Amond, A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Aaror, 
Ashbury, Abbess, Ajanda, Abacus, Bulbul, Bebena, Bimbo, 
Boz, Bandy, Bafford, Bicho-Feo, Bub, Badger, Boops, 
Bercon, Bryn, Blackie, Blossie, Black-rock, Bottler, Com- 
fort, Crossjack, Chips, Colleen, Chiria, Clan-Chattan, 
Clover, Chance, Coclic, Corrib, Caldan, Cuthbert, Carrick- 
Duff, Chippie, Colney-Hatch, Corbiniere, Dita, Dumps, 
Disc, Dumnorix, Dolabella, Doune, Daddy, Dignity, 
Edina, Enos, Ebor, Elim, Elmbank, Eliot, Egmont, East- 
wind, Espana, Elms, Esperance, Floski, Fluffy, Floro- 
dora, Fidelia, Freda, Farine, Gabriel, Gopher, Geomat, 
Glevum, Gypsey, Godfrey, Glycin, Heath, Hope, Hati, 
Hecila, Ignota, Islander, Joey B., Jasmin, Justina, Joker, 
Jacko, Judy, Ki-wi, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kwati, 
Lorelei, Lawson, Leep, Lannie, Lady Jane Grey, Marie, 
Mother-bunch, Marion, Mudjekeewis, Manuscript, Madju, 
Mink, Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, Meander, Maelfran, 
M. L. H., Moremie, Nibs, Orion, Owlet, Owen, Oak, 
Orchid, Puck, Pelham, Phanta, Peugeot, Pop, Primavere, 
Pinger, Pongo, Pelican, Puppy, Poor Mama, Parkholm, 
Quixot, Quill, Roc, Roma, Rita, Roy, Rehtam, Speedwell, 
St. Quentin, Snipe, St. Mungo, Segontium, Sheward, 
Southover, She, Sunny Jim, Skerry, Sa, St. X, Stede, 
Toddy, Teelew, Tomwin, Topsy, Truth, Tamworth, 
Theoc, Tobias-John, Tivoli, Ubique, Vadum, Victor, 
Violette, Waimate, Wyst, Windsor, Wilmer, Wilcet, 
Wear, Wimble, Workitout, Yellow, Yetmar, Yoko, 
Yamata, Zulu, Zeus, Zimmy, Zyzy, Zany, Zenas. 


NOTE FOR COMPETITORS 


I find that by a regretted oversight I omitted last week 
to explain to solvers of Test Acrostic in Seventeenth 
Series that the first and last letters of lights 2 and 4 in 
that acrostic fall outside the uprights. To remedy the 
mistake I postpone the last date for receiving answers to 
Friday, February 16- one week later. 
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LONDON WELSH V. OLD MERCHANT TAYLORS' RUGBY MATCH 


In the illustration Harding is seen setting a place kick for the former team 


Are Bridge-players Intelligent >— 
Mr. Basil Tozer has been collecting in 
a magazine article opinions from 
well-known men as to whether 
cleverness in card-playing denotes 
intelligence in other subjects. The 
weight of opinion seems to be that 
cleverness at cards, chess, and figures 
generally go hand in hand, but that 
even supreme skill at any or all of 
these games does not necessarily 
denote a particularly high degree of 
general intelligence. Mr. Tozer’s 
article would have been more inte- 
resting if he had extended his request 
for information to some well-known 
bridge-players. I fancy that most of 
these would have agreed that the 
card instinct is a thing apart and has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
instinct for chess or mathematics. I 
do not suppose that any absolutely 
stupid. man could play bridge or 
chess really well, though it is an 
unquestionable fact that some of the 
finest chess and bridge players I have 
met have not been distinguished for 
either the originality of their views 
or for acquired knowledge. The 
common belief that there is some 
intimate connection between chess 


LINGFIELD STEEPLECHASES 
Half-way through the Newleaf Selling Hurdle Race. On the left is to an Opponent in spite of the “most 
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and Pastimes. 


good play. With a view to surmounting this objection 
the committee at Almack’s is organising a small tour- 
nament of “duplicate” bridge. The experiment is an 
interesting one as though “ duplicate’ > is a well-esta- 
blished institution in America it has not yet been attempted 
in England. The details of duplicate bridge are some- 
what too complicated to describe on paper, but its 
main feature is that the hands instead of being lelt to 
the luck of the deal are arranged beforehand by a com- 
mittee. As the hands are given to each player.in turn 
all question of luck is eliminated, and the prize goes to 
the couple who prove themselves best able to judge the 
value of a hand and to play it. 


A Question of Odds.—I do not suppose there is any 
prospect of duplicate bridge supplanting the ordinary 
form of tournament. Tournaments have hitherto proved 
a popular feature in many. card clubs for the simple 
reason that the element cf luck so largely predominates. 
Hope springs eternal in the mind of the duffer, and the 
mere fact that lie has been beaten in one tournament by 
superior play is no reason why in his 
next venture he should not hold cards 
against which the finest play would 
be impotent. Probably if after an 
extended trial it is decided that 
duplicate bridge is the best basis for 
a tournament the principle of odds- 
giving will be adopted. It would not 
be difficult for anyone who knew the 
form of the players to draw up a 
satisfactory scale of odds. The players 
in the first class might start at love, 
i.e, they would score as at present, 
whilst the players in the lowest class 
might count eighteen a trick for no 
trumps, twelve for hearts, and so on. 
At first it is possible that certain 
players might be unwilling to receive 
odds, but this feeling would soon 
pass away when it was found that 
increased modesty meant increased 
winnings. No chess - player thinks 
himself degraded by accepting a small 
handicap from the great masters of 
the game, and I do not know any 
more touchy person than the chess 
amateur. At any rate, the feelings of 
the receiver-of-odds player could not 
be comparable in bitterness with the 
sensations of the really fine player 
who sees rubber after rubber going 


and mathematics is not borne out by seen Bunch of Flowers, ridden by B. Ellis, and on the right Tyntes- ingeniously bad play, by sheer force 


facts. Of the world’s great chess- 
players during the last fifty years only 
two have gained any reputation in 
mathematics—Andersenn and Lasker. Dr. Salmon, ‘the 
late provost of Dublin University, who was a first-class 
chess-player, was of course one ‘of the greatest mathe- 
maticians who ever lived, but his chess was never of quite 
the same class as Andersenn’ s or Lasker's, though 
exceedingly good for an amateur. 


Bridge and Music.--When one comes to the highest 
flight of chess and card players it will be found, 
I think, that their supreme skill is more due to their 
powers of imagination and insight than to their taste for 
figures. Mere mechanical accuracy will never raise a 
player to the rank of Morphy or Mr. Henry Lyne. If I 
were to generalise from my own .personal experience 
I should say that a taste for music is more olten found 
allied with the card or chess instinct than cleverness at 
figures. Among London bridge-players, at any rate of 
the first rank, there are certainly four who are clever and 
cultured musicians. It is worthy of comment, by the 
way, that while quite a large percentage of the most 
famous chess-players are Jews that remarkable race has 
not yet impressed its genius on bridge. 

Duplicate Bridge.—It is a common objection to bridge 
tournaments that they are generally won by the worst 
players. Ido not think that “this objection is universally 
true, but for some reason or other such tournaments more 
often than not are decided by good luck rather than by 


field, whose jockey is T. Fitton 
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of aces and kings. M.R.R. 


LONDON WELSH V. OLD MERCHANT TAYLORS 


The Lendon Welsh are seen picking up in the loose. They won by 23 points to 5 
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LONDON. 

M* Dear Priscirta,—The prospective 
: opening of Parliament, not to speak 
of the immensely interesting conjunction 
of planets’ on the hymeneal horizon, is 
already exerting a beneficial influence 
upon. our spirits and expenditure. The 
Roosevelt wedding, which is one 
of the world’s happenings of this 
month, may not be royal but one 
feels that in all its details it will 
be infinitely more so. . Meanwhile 
the world is hastening to send in 
its gilts to White House on a 
scale as nearly American as 
possible, whilst the French nation 
has again justified its reputation 
for taste and tact by its charac- 
teristic gift of a superb Gobelin 
tapestry. Everything, indeed, 
seems conspiring just now to send 
us one and all in search of fresh 
feathers. At. no season of. the 
year is millinery more inspiring 
than at the present, and a deeper 
enthusiasm attends the discovery 
of something really new in straws 
and plaits even than the fervour 
which rises to greet a new shape 
or pose. It is true that one often 
greets an innovation foredoomed 
to failure with undeserved cor- 
diality on its first appearance ; 
because it is new it seems re- 
freshing for the moment, but I 
am not sure that even this ephe- 
meral success will attend the 
advent of anew. kind of straw I 
was shown the other day. 

Can you imagine red cabbage 
not only pickled but in a state 
of extreme nervous tension, with 
every strip curled upas ifin agony? 
If so you will have a very fair 
idea of one of the latest novelties 
in straw which I have seen utilised 
in the brimsof several new toques. 
Its general effect is decidedly light 
and airy, and in common justice 
perhaps I ought to say that its 
colouring may have been partially 
responsible for the simile which 
occurred so instantly to my prosaic 
mind. 

It was, indeed, carried out in 
one of the new raspberry shades, 
which threaten to become as 
ubiquitous as the emerald and 
orange of previous seasons. 

Amongst novelties in millinery 
very airy, fly-away toques of lace 
area feature. <A delightful model 
in fine black Chantilly has an 
entirely transparent crown very 
lightly and fantastically draped, 
with a light ruche forming an 
apology for a brim. On either 
side of this is fastened a slightly 
conical cabochon fashioned of 
gold lace studded with amber. A 
curled fancy mount of very soft black 
marabout is planted on the left side, 
whence its protective and _ decorative 
fronds, if I may use the expression, 
dominate the whole creation. 

Ropes of straw beads twisted after 
the manner of seed pearls are new and 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


extremely smart in relation to hats of very 
fine crinoline. An example in white has 
the brim turned up at the side in very 
graceful folds, descending at the back, 
however, in the form of a cache-peigne. 
The straw cord or cable in a pale tuscan 


EVENING GOWN 


Of mauve muslin embroidered with gold and trimmed with satin 


and Alengon lace (Ney Sisters) 


tint is drawn simply round the crown, 
two or three long, slightly-curled ostrich 
feathers following the sweep of the brim, 
resting on the hair behind. 

Straw buckles are a feature of the 
simple morning hat, especially of the 
varied range of so-called sailor hats which 
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lease of life each 
Quills and wings and made-up 
feathers of unnatural, and in some cases of 
fearsome, hues are the recognised methods 


seem to take a fresh 
spring. 


of adornment. ‘The voices of superstition 
and art are likely to be raised in a duet 
of protest against the dyed pea- 
cock plumes which are the distin- 
guishing features of some very 
smart French models, but I 
imagine they will survive the 
protest all the same. 

Most curious are some of the 
new shapes, one of which re- 
sembles an alms plate rather than 
anything else I can call to mind. 
These are worn tilted up on one 
side with a deep trimmed ban- 
deau, whilst a feather or cluster 
may be arranged with wanton 


audacity to overshadow _ the 
quaint little inverted crown. 
Leghorns, both dyed and 


natural, are already somewhat 
conspicuously to the fore, and 
before you exclaim—as I feel 
instinctively that you will— 
against the vandalism of tamper- 
ing with the soft and always 
becoming natural tint of this 
straw I should like you to make 
acquaintance with its charms 
when dyed to one or other of 
the prevailing red-plum shades 
trimmed with soft pink roses and 
innumerable loops of ribbon ‘to 
match. There is a very craze 
for ribbons arranged in loops of 
uncompromising sturdiness with- 
out being absolutely stiff. You 
will instantly grasp the fact that 
millinery thus adorned needs deft 
manipulation and is likely to 
reduce the home milliner to crass 
despair. ‘The bandeaux, too, on 
the newer models are somewhat 


extreme. An example I saw 
lately in bright tuscan straw 
resembles an oval boater in 


shape and has a draped crown 
carried out entirely in straw with 
a vivid peacock wing at one side 
and an incalculable quantity of 
slightly paler blue ribbon op a 
bandeau-4 or 5 in. in depth at 
least. For quite an inexpensive 
little morning hat there could be 
nothing really prettier, I think, 
than an idea I saw carried out in 
bright golden-brown straw. ‘The 
shape is reminiscent of the Breton 
sailor but narrower; the oval 
form has supplanted the round, 
it seems, in hats of this type. The 
crown is in the likeness of a tam 
o' shanter crumpled in front and 
flattened upon the brim with a 
straw buckle, through which a 
strand of brown velvet is drawn. 
Two pale blue wings spring from the centre 
and incline to the back, the latter being 
raised very high by means of a bandeau 
covered with loops of straw and velvet 
intermingled. Just the hat to bridge 
the gulf between winter furs and. spring 
flowers, is it not ?— Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt's Wedding is one 
of the topics of the hour not only in social 
and diplomatic circles but in the fashion- 
able world. One of the smartest of 
American ideas which Englishwomen are 
adopting is the patent leather pump, a 
perfectly plain, elegantly-cut shoe modelled 
precisely on the lines of a man’s dancing 
pumps only furnished with a very smart 
French heel, the sole ornament being a 
very neat, mannish-looking bow of narrow 


black sarcenet ribbon. For carriage wear 
and for walking in the Park. or Bond 


Street nothing is now considered so smart 
as these admirably-cut and severely plain 
shoes, which may furthermore be com- 
mended to the possessor of somewhat 
lengthy understandings as the absence of 
any toecap tends rather to shorten the 
foot than otherwise. 


One Inevitable Result of Court Mourning 
is the prominence of smart combinations 
of black and white amongst the toilettes 
chosen by the best-dressed women. A 
striking example is seen in an Empire 
gown of white crépe de chine, the skirts of 
which are edged with three or four bands 


of satin ribbon puckered rather than 
gathered on. Over this is worn a long 
three-quarter tunic of black lace, the 


design of which is picked out with tiny 
frills of soft silk ribbon run on to simulate 
festoons with clusters of ribbon roses here 
and there. This beautiful frock is an 
adaptation of an exquisite model brought 
out ‘by a leading Paris dressmaker and 
adapted to the needs of an Englishwoman 
in half-mourning. 


Is the Sloping Shoulder Coming Back p— 
A single design may not inaugurate a 
fashion, but since a feather shows which 
way the wind blows there is food for re- 
flection in the fact that some of the French 
artists are drawing frocks with the sleeve 
let into the shoulder after the manner of a 
certain make of smart sporting coat. The 
gown I am speaking of was by no means 
tailor - made but possessed quite a flufly 
bodice. One trusts, however, that the 
fashionmongers will be merciful and not 
rush us too madly from our present comfort- 
ably established alleziance to the mode- 
rately accentuated shoulder, which is so 
much more becoming to the majority of 
women than the bottle-necked habit to 
which we were lately addicted. 


Mauve Taffetas Shot with Pale Blue 
forms the basis of one of the most exquisite 
dinner gowns it has been my good fortune 
to behold for some time. The skirt of it 
is full and sweeping, very nearly plain, the 
long graceful line thereof being 
merely accentuated by flat applied 
ruches of the same silk running 
downwards from the waist and 
ending in conventional — scroll 
designs at the hem. These vertical 
trimmings, by the way, are very 
highly approved in Paris just now. 
The bodice is draped with an 
ample fichu of very fae net edged 
with lace to match, and the ex- 
quisite simplicity of this real picture gown 
is enhanced by a cluster of deep damask 
roses arranged on the left side. 


Clever Needlewomen may find inspira- 
tion in the fact that silk-netted effects are 
being exploited just now for the trimming 


of gowns. A pretty grey voile visiting 
dress, for instance, possesses a vest of 


coarse linen canvas embroidered in pink 
silk, a second vest being formed of over- 
lapping motifs of grey sill netting 
bordered with a loop fringe. Buttons 


covered with a bright contrasting shade 
of silk covered with a silk network 
exactly matching the colour of a dark 
gown are also good as they apply a hint 
of colour without being too ‘obvious. 


The Vogue for Coarse Net and Mechlin 
Lace hinted at in a previous issue Is con- 
firmed by a number of dainty petticoat 
flounces included in a recent trousseau. 
One specially designed for dancing is 
made of quite coarse fish net arranged in 
deep box pleats with plenty of scope for 


CORSELET SKIRT AND BOLERO 


Of pastel cloth with lace waistcoat 


expansion at the hem. Thereare a couple 
of under frills liberally flounced with fine 
imitation Mechlin, and each pleat has a 
festoon of ribbon. flowers, rather narrow 
shaded ribbons with a cord edge being 
utilised in the loveliest shades of pink, 
mauve, and green. 


For Monte Carlo. — Very fine pastel 
cloths as supple and almost as silky in 
effect as satin are being much worn 
in the form of princess and corselet 
gowns on the Riviera, and a carefully- 
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bound corsage, treated externally as a 
blouse in lace, is frequently being utilised 
hy. the skilled cowturiéve as a basis for 
a simulated bolero of cloth instead of 
making the latter a separate garment. 
A frock of palest amethyst cloth, for 
instance, possesses a skirt with lapped 
seams and large dome-shaped — buttons 
covered with the cloth and outlined with 
a fine silk cord. The bodice is composed 
of Valenciennes lace somewhat creamy in 
tone and adorned with double ruches 
bordered with pale gold gimp. Over this 
is arranged a brief bolero furnished with 
short. bell sleeves, beneath which: appear 
three-quarter under sleeves of net slashed 
with pale gold ribbons. 


For those who cannot 
afford the glacé silk rendered popular as a 
fabric for travelling dresses by the well-to- 
do American alpaca affords a serviceable 
alternative. A range of fancy alpacas, in 
which the pattern consists of a barely 
visible self-coloured check, are particularly 
nice both as regards texture and colouring. 
It looks specially well in the indispense ible 
navy blue and brown, whilst plum colour 
and a very good green are all suitable for 
the purposes indicated. 


Brown Tulle the Latest Craze.— [Every 
season brings its fad, and the spring of 
the present year of- grace seems likely to 
be known as the year of the brown tulle 
craze. Just as some women never feel 
dressed without a touch of her pet colour 
applied somewhere, the Paris milliner 
seems inconsolable unless she can introduce 
a chow or twist or cache-peigne of brown 
tulle somewhere. That it has a very 
softening effect on floral millinery and on 
certain shades of cerise and violet cannot 
be denied. A case in point is a smart 
four-cornered model carried out in cherry- 
coloured chip adorned with quantities of 
roses and natural foliage, the brim and 
bandeau being swathed in tulle of the 
nuance aforesaid. 


Buckles an Important Detail. — The 
buckle continues a feature to be reckoned 
with, and many of the newest are ex- 
pressed in mother-o’-pearl, smoked or 
toned to harmonise with the straw. 
Iridescent green and blue effects are 
amongst the most successful. Ivory orna- 
ments with or without “tooled” designs 
in gilt are new and effective. 


Appliqué Feathers.—A novel means of 
introducing colour on a black gown is 
the application of conventional designs in 
velvet of a contrasting shade. The effect 
of pale mauve panne cut out and em- 
broidered by hand to resemble ostrich 
feathers is a quite successful finish to a 
dowager’s reception toilette. Applications 
of black velvet mingled with jet are parti- 
cularly smart on black gowns and are 
very much used even on gowns designed 
for half or complimentary mourning. 


A New Motor Toque is somewhat boat- 
shaped and is made of contrasting shades 
of straw, pale and dark mauve, brown and 
green, navy and white, being favourite 
combinations of colour. Large flat rosettes 
of ribbon to match are utilised as trim- 
ming. The finest Shetland wool furnishes 
very cosy and seasonable veils and scarves 
for the woman who is liable to chills. 
The new “raspberry ” chenille - spotted 
veils for wearing with millinery of the 
same colour are fatal to the average 
complexion, which looks its muddiest by 
contrast. 


JAR AIG II ea Ine 


MOTOR SPARAS_—WEEK BY 


The Palace Show.—Though small com- 
pared with other London shows the dis- 
play at the Crystal Palace’ was more 
successful than many people anticipated, 
and it proved well worth a visite: If the 
Sydenham building were close to London 
and readily accessible it would: make a 
splendid exhibition hall for motor vehicles. 
As it is London is greatly handicapped 
by not having a central building which 
can compare with the Grand Palais where 
the Paris Salon is held. If London is to 
hold the lead which it has now won as 
a great automobile emporium some suit- 
able place must be found for holding 
motor shows. 


Fine Displays.—At the Crystal Palace 
there was plenty of space for every ex- 
hibitor, and many of the firms made good 
use of this to erect really handsome stands. 
The Fabry Automobile Company, agents 
for the Itala car, was particularly happy 


some very fine 24-40-h.p. vehicles as well 
as a superbly equipped and finished shoot- 
ing brake with seating for twenty people. 
This has a 24-40-h.p. engine. 


Touring Cars.—Much interest centred 
in the display of Rochet-Schneiders made 
by Donne and Willans. The new 18-22-h.p 
model with live-axle drive could be studied 
with great convenience, and close exami- 
nation of this, the latest product of Rochet- 
Schneider, came in for much praise on all 
sides. Its lines are very graceful, and one 
is immediately struck by the simplicity and 
getatability of the principal parts. The 
dashboard is free from all hamper and 
the driving of the car should be delight- 
fully simple. A very fine touring landau- 
lette was also exhibited here. ‘This has a 
24-30-h.p. motor and there is seating 
accommodation for seven people. Hum- 
bers, Ltd., also had a very fine show of 
touring cars. 
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the grounds for testing motor boats should 
render the Palace a very suitable place 
for showing thesé craft. The Cave quick- 
change tyre rim was an_ interesting 
object in the tyre section as it enables 
a fully-inflated tyre to be mounted on 
the wheel in place of the punctured tyre 
which has been taken off, the whole 
operation being accomplished in a brace 
of minutes. Makers of racing cars should 
find this contrivance very useful, whilst 
for the ordinary motorist it looks sin: ply 
iawalvabl e; 


127} Miles an Hour.—Many surprises 
have been given by the Florida meeting 
held last week. In the first place the highest 
speed has been reached by a steam car of 
American make. The kilometre with flyirg 
start was done by the Stanley steamer in 
182 sec., or at the rate of 122'2 miles an 
hour, whilst the flying mile was done by 
the same car at even better speed, the 


Archer 


SENORITA MARIA LA BELLA ON HER NEW 25-29-H.P. HOTCHKISS CAR 


in its display, and amongst others who 
made very fine exhibits were Donne and 
Willans, A. Darracq and Co., the British 
Automobile Commercial Syndicate, Fiat 
Motors, Ltd., and Dunhills, Ltd. The 
cars in almost every case could be 
examined with great ease as there was 
no overcrowding on the stands. 


A Queen’s Car.—The Olympia and 
Paris shows had, of course, practically 
all the novelties of the year, and thus 
there was very little really new to be 
shown; nevertheless, there were many 
items of interest to be found. On the 
Fabry Automobile Company’s stand the 
centre of attraction was the superb Itala 
landaulette which has been built for 
Queen Margherita of Italy. Close by was 
to be seen the 100-h. p. Itala racer which 
last year won the Florio Cup in the great 
race over the Brescia circuit. Fiat Motors, 
Ltd., also gave striking proof of the 
progress of Italian firms, and showed 


The Darracq Display. —The array of 
Darracq cars was very imposing as they 
ran from the little 8-h.p. to the latest 
20-h.p., and one specimen of the latter 
with a limousine body was amongst the 
smartest vehicles in the show. Students 
of mechanical matters were much _ in- 
terested in the Pilain chassis shown by 
Mr. W. H. M. Burgess. The change-speed 
gear is very novel as a direct drive is 
obtained on all gears, and there is no 
gear-box in the usual sense of the term. 
The brakework on this car is also very 
interesting. Vinot cars were well repre- 
sented, and the show of the famous 
“dustless’? Spykers made by the British 
Automobile Commercial Syndicate was 
particularly good. In the electric - car 
section Kriéger carriages came in for much 
attention owing to their beautiful design. 


Miscellaneous.—Motor cycles and motor 


boats were very well represented, and the 
feasibility of using the ornamental lake in 
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time being 284 sec., or at the rate of 1274 
miles an hour. This, however, is not the 
highest absolute speed for any form of 
locomotive as many of our contemporaries 
seem to imagine. The record in_ this 
direction belongs to the German electric 
train which was. tried on the Marienfeld- 
Zossen military railway in October, 1903. 
It attained the unprecedented speed of 
131 miles an hour, its best previous per- 
formance being 125 miles an hour. On 
the concluding day of the Florida meeting 
the two-mile-a-minute contest was held, 
and a great duel took place between the 
Stanley steam car and the eight-cylinder 
Darracq. The latter proved its superiority, 
and from a standing start covered two 
miles in the marvellous time of 58¢ sec., 
which works out at a speed of 122} miles 
an hour. In the long-distance races the 
Fiat car driven by Lancia proved the 
speediest. Altogether the meeting proved 
a great success, ‘and the new records mark 
a great development in motor speeds. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, February 19, and Tuesday, March 6 
General Contango Days—Tuesday. February 20, and Wednesday, March7 
Pay Days—Thursday, February 22, and Friday, March 9 
Consols—Thursday, March 1 


Bank Rate, 


Money and Stocks.—At the end of last week the Bank of 
England was repeating the tactics by which for some time past 
it has retained control of the market, much to the disgust of 
the discount brokers. Five per cent. was generally paid for 
over-night loans, with three months paper quoted firm at 3} per 
cent. The possibility of an export of gold to Japan is at the 
back. of the persistent accumulation by the Bank, which holds 
a large proportion of the fifteen millions of Japanese money in 
this country as security for notes issued in the East. 

Stock Exchange business during the mid-I*ebruary account 
just concluding has been on a disappointingly meagre scale. 
Doubtless the opportunity for a brief holiday between the end 
of the elections and the opening of Parliament has been seized 
by business men of all classes while 


Four per Cent. 


the uncertainties of the political 
programme have also made for 
stagnation. Consols have been bought 


for Government departments and gilt- 
edged stocks are all notably firm, “but 
the course of the home railw ay market 
has not been satisfactory, a pretext 
for marking prices down being found 
in the indifferent Midland dividend— 
only + percent. up after an increase of 
over £200,000 in gross traffic receipts. 
There has been wild excitement in 
Wall Street arising out of the mani- 
pulations of the wirepullers and their 
agents, and this has found some re- 
flection in  Shorter’s Court, where 
Unions were two dollars above parity 
one day and a dollar below it the 
next. Canadas moved up and down 
with Yankees, while the splendid 
weekly traffic increase of £20,895 
passed practically unnoticed in the 
Grand Trunk market. The Americans 
have bought Anacondas without in- 
termission, but the price has moved 
only within narrow limits. The 
copper market position points to a 
maintenance of the present cash 
quotation of £78 5s. per ton, and that 
must mean faereadine activity for the 
shares of copper-producing companies. 
They have recently introduced Arizona 
Coppers in London, the chief market 
having hitherto been in Glasgow. 
Spasskys and Famatimas are likely 
to go better, and I am told to expect 
a run up in Copper Fields of Nama- 
qualand £1 shares, now quoted at 
about 44. The bears have been 
unpleasantly aggressive in their atten- 
tions to Premier Diamond Deferred, 
which shows a drop of nearly £2 on 
the account, while the scandal in connection with the Geduld 
assays has not done the Kalfir Circus any good. Sir George Farrar 
and Mr. Abe Bailey are hard at work getting things ready for 
the Banket market, and I understand. that Messts. Sigmund 
Neumann and H. J. King, who left for the Cape on Saturday, also 
have the Banket country for their goal. My readers must keep 
their eyes on Bankets as the keystone of the Rhodesian section. 


Parliamentary Changes.—:-During the progress of the elections 
I referred to the wholesale slaughter that was taking place at 
the polls among the home railway directors. Now that the 
roll is complete it is seen that whereas before the dissolution 
fifty-three railway men were representing constituencies at 
Westminster, when the House reassembles next week only 
twenty-one will have that privilege. These include the two ex- 
Cabinet Minister, Messrs. George Wyndham and Akers- Douglas, 
both on the Hoard of the London, Chatham, and Dover; ci 
Charles McLaren, chairman of the Metropolitan, and his 
colleague, Sir Christopher Furness; Mr. A. Baldwin (chairman) 
and Mr. D. McIver of the Great Western; Mr. Evelyn Cecil and 
Colonel R. Williams of the South-Western; Mr. R. W. Perks, 
deputy chairman of the District ; Mr. Victor Cavendish of the 
Furness; Sir James Nitson of the North- astern ; Sir James 
Woodhouse of the Hull and Barnsley; Mr. C. B. Stuart-Wortley 
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of the Great Central and the City and South London; Colonel 
Lockwood of the North-Western ; and the finance al expert of 
S. Pearson and Son, Ltd.,.Mr. Clarendon G. Hyde, who repre- 
sents the interests of the contractors on the board of the Great: 
Northern and City. 

There are several pairs of brothers in the new House of 
Commons, but the unique distinction of being represented there 
by over 19 ft. of son has been reserved for the Rev. Prebendary 
Sir James Erasmus Philipps, Bart. In Tue Tarver of June 28, 
1905, my cartoonist and I collaborated in an impression of 
Mr. John Wynford Philipps, the heir to the Picton baronetcy, 
then as now M.P. for Pembrokeshire. I hailed him as an expert 
of the experts where things Argentine and Central American 
are concerned, the outcome ‘of his mastery of detail in controlling 
the fortunes "of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railroad, the 
Governments Stock Investment Company, and the kindred 
concerns with which his name is identified. The Liberal wave. 
has now given him as colleagues at St. Stephen’s his brothers, 
Colonel Ivor Philipps, D.S.O., who shared in the double victory 
at Southampton, and Mr. Owen Cosby Philipps, who captured 
Pembroke Boroughs for the party with a majority of 1,049. 
The three brothers are all directors of the King Steamship Line. 

Mr. Owen Philipps, of whom a sketch appears on this page, 
is bound to. be a striking figure in the new Parliament, for he 
stands 6 ft. 5 in. in his socks. He 
has been chairman of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company since March, 
1903, the control of that historic com- 
pany having been the objective of a 
keen contest during the previous six 


months. He is also chairman of the 
London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves, Ltd., anda director of the 


Marine Insurance Company. 


The Death Roll.—Within the past 
few days death has removed quite a 
number of important personalities 
from the world of finance. While the 
half-yearly meeting of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company was in progress 
on Friday news came to hand of the 
death of the governor, Colonel Sir 
William Thomas Makins, Bart., whose 
re-election as a director was on the 
agenda paper for the day. Sir Wil- 
liam, who was sixty-five years of age, 
had been ill for a long time. He had 
been deputy chairman of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company since i893. 

Friday's obituary also contained 
the name of Lord Masham, the chair- 
man of Lister and Co., Ltd.,; who had 
reached his ninety-second year. The. 
inventor of a famous wool-comb- 
ing machine and various items of 
silk-spinning plant as well as of the 
compressed-air brake for railways, 
Lord Masham stands out as the monu- 
mental example of the man who 
knows when to sell. The Manningham 
silk-spinning mills near Bradford, ad- 
mittedly the largest of their kind in the 


M.P. country, were sold to the present com- 


pany by Mr. Cunliffe Lister, as he 
then was, just as the trade had 
reached the very summit of its 


wave of prosperity. He received for the business within a few 
thousands of two millions sterling, of which more than half was 
paid in cash, the valuation being justified by the profits of the 
year 1888, which amounted to a shade over £200,000. The 
trading profit of £107,458 for the year ended November 30, 
1g05—not much more than half of the prospectus total—is 
the largest in the company’s record for the past fifteen years, and 
this admitted of the payment of a dividend of only 5 per cent. 

Sir Elwin Palmer, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., who SUccumbed to 
typhoid fever at Cairo last week, was for some time financial 
adviser to the Khedive. Since 1898 le has been one of Sir 
Ernest Cassel’s right-hand men, having acted as local governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt and chairman of the Cairo 
committee of the Daira Sanieli Company, and more recently as 
president of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. 

Bryant and May, Ltd., lost their chairman 
evening. Mr. Wilberforce Bryant had seen the allotted 
score years and ten, and in recent days was curtailing his 
directorial engagements. At one time and another he had 
been connected with a varied assortment of mining ventures, 
among which I may recall the famous Midas mine identified 
with the véclame of Miss Alice Cornwall, who has recently under 
another name created so much diversion for the patronesses of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Club. 
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The Electrification Prob!em.—Strap-hangers and others who 
are obliged to make use of the underground railways will not 
need to be told that electrification as at present developed is 
far removed from perlection. Nevertheless, it is somewhat 
disconcerting for shareholders of the Metropolitan and District 
companies to learn on no less authority than that of Lord 


Claud Hamilton that their third-rail system is regarded, in 
some quarters at any rate, as practically a failure. Addressing 


the proprietors of the East London Railway Company a lew 
days ago his lordship stated that the electrification of that line 
would have to be postponed until a fair trial had been given to 
the overhead system about to be adopted by the Brighton 
and South Coast Company for its South London line. 
In expressing doubts as to the economical advantage of 
the third-rail system he suggested that the Brighton 
Company had absolutely refused to sanction its use. At 
the Brighton meeting on Wednesday Lord Cottesloe, the 
chairman, described the system about to be adopted between 
Victoria and London Bridge as a_ single-phase alternating 
current one, the current being conveyed. to the motors by a 
single wire suspended over the track. Owing to the delays 
brought about by other causes, such as the reconstruction of 
Victoria Station, the new system has had the advantage of a 
longer trial, and has been so much improved in various details 
that the board are satisfied, instead of equipping only a small 
section as a preliminary experiment, to deal with the whole of 
the South London line between the two termini. They are 
now inactive negotiation for a contract 
with the General Electric Company of 
Berlin involving the stipulation that 
with the single exception of the motors 
for the first set of eight trains the whole 
of the plant is to be of British manu- 
facture. The chairman's speech also 
went with considerable detail into 
the working of the railway motor 
services established on the coast-line 
between St. Leonards and Eastbourne 
and Brighton and Worthing. 

Lord Cottesloe, whose portrait is 
reproduced on this page, succeeded to 
the chairmanship of the Brighton Rail- 
way Company in 1896 on the resig- 
nation, alter thirty-five years’ service, 
of Mr, Samuel Laing. Now in his 
seventy-sixth year, he comes of a 
family with strong naval traditions, 
Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle being 
his brother. His other engagements 
in the financial world include the 
chairmanship of the Eagle Insurance 
Company and directorships of the 
Foreign American and General Trust 
Company and the fT oreign and 
Colonial Investment Trust. 


Bovril Profits. —The shareholders of 
Boyril, Ltd., have every reason to be 
gratified with the steady progress of 
the business indicated in the report 
and accounts to be submitted at the 
ninth annual meeting on Friday next. 
The company has to carry the weight 
of a very large capital, no less than 
24 millions all told, of which the Deferred shares account for the 
last £750,000. The appended table sets out the results of the 
working from the date of the reorganisation and shows that 
the 53 per cent. cumulative Preference and the 7 per cent. 
cumulative Ordinary shares have always been well protected 
by the dividends earned on the Deferred shares and the steadily- 
growing reserve fund :— 


S Neo Deferred Transfer 

ve piotis, Preats  DWiepd to 
1897 (131 months) - - £300,498 £162,017 5 £15,000 
1898 - - - - 272,868 146,486 5 7,500 
1899 - - - 267,229 125,558 2 7,500 
1g00 (South Afieen War) 342,731 180,601 3} 40,000 
1901 3 5 5 316,507 157,672 4. 25,000 
1902 - - - - 297,524 127,456 2 10,000 
1903 - - - - 309,587 139,371 2h 20,000 
1904 - 2 : - 329,575 146,559 3 20,000 
1905 S 2 = Se SOV SAS 152,530 4 20,000 
Total reserve - - - £165,000 


United States Steel.—The earnings statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the December quarter justifies che 
constant recommendation of the stocks as a cheap purchase 
which I started in these columns just twelve Tee ago. The 
Common then was quoted in the neighbourhood of 30 and the 
Preferred at 96 as against Friday's prices of 47 and 116. The 
net profits for the three months amounted to upwards of 
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35 million dollars, an increase of nearly 14 millions on the 
corresponding total for 1904. The total profits for the vear 
amount approximately to $119,850,000, or ap increase of 
$46,674,000. The surplus, after appropriation of 26 millions 
for additional construction account, is computed at $17,233,000, 
an increase of $12,185,000 on the year. The unfilled orders 
at December 31 amounted to 7,605,086 tons, an increase of 
3,008,883 tons, which has broken all records. The Preferred 
Stock has received its regular quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum since the formation of the trust, but 
the Common stock has been out of the dividend list since the 
end of 1903. With the continuance of the present prosperity 
it should not be long before the payment of dividends is 
resumed, and this is already being discounted by the persistent 
buying of well-informed persons. 


The Danish Debt.—In view of the accession to the throne of 
Denmark of King Frederik VIII.—Christians and. Frederiks, by 
the way, have alternated in the list for the past 400 years-it is 
interesting to note the comparatively small indebtedness of the 
prosperous country which gave us our Queen. The London 
official list recognises two 3 per cent. loans aggregating some 
7+ millions sterling outstanding, and these in point of fact 
represent about two-thirds of the total external debt, the internal 
debt amounting to a further four millions sterling more or less. 
The Danish Constitution dates back to June, 1849, and the 
present debt is the result ina large measure of the heavy annual 
deficits of former years before the 
establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Now an important feature in 
the administration of the finances of 
the kingdom is the maintenance of a 
considerable reserve fund. The balance 
of the debt was built up by loans for 
the construction of the state railways, 
harbours, lighthouses, and other public 
works. Taking the total indebtedness 
at 243 million kroner—say, 133 millions 
sterling—the State is able to show con- 
siderably over 20s. in the pound in its 
railways, valued at 190 million kroner, 
and its other properties, taken at 
tro million kroner. The total annual 
interest charge works out at less than 
half-a-million sterling, and this repre- 
sents an eminently sound position. 
As I pointed out a few weeks ago the 
debt of Denmark is less than a quarter 
of that of the London County Council. 
Danish Threes (Gold Loan of 1894) are 
quoted in London at 93 per cent. 
The official list also recognises several 
issues of Copenhagen Corporation 
loans, the most important a 4 per cent. 
stock quoted at 103. 


Mathieson’s Handbook.—Stock I’x- 
change operators would be quite at a 
loss without the statistical compila- 
tions issued by Frederic C. Mathieson 
and Sons. Their half-crown Handbook 
for Investors for 1906, giving prices and 
dividends for ten years back, is the best 
of its kind. 


Russell 


The Alhambra Company.—Tor reasons best known to them- 
selves the directors of the Alhambra Company declined the 
publicity of the press for the. proceedings at their annual meet- 
ing last week. The report and accounts, however, found their 
way into circulation, and so it became known. that. the 
popular variety theatre in Leicester Square did remarkably well 
in 1905. A contributory to this prosperity may have been the 
closing of the rival Empire for several months for structural 
alteration, but however that may be there is no doubt that the 
receipts at £97,000 show an increase of over £10,000 upon those 
of the two previous years, and as the entertainment expenses 
did not move up in the same proportion the net result is a 
prone of £15,401, and a dividend and bonus ageregating 

25 per cent. for the year. The substantial balance of £10,558 
is carried forward. For this recovery in the fortunes of a house 
which has seen many ups and downs all credit is due to 
the existing management. It must be remembered that in rgo1, 
the year of the mourning for Queen Victoria, the shareholders 
had to go without a dividend, and the accounts actually showed 
a small ‘loss. From that point the improvement has been slow 
but sure, the dividend rate haying been ED 19; and 1o for the 
three intervening years in order. The capital of the company, 
subject to a debenture debt of £47,740, is £60,000 in £1 shares, 
the present price of which is about 35s., so that a continuation 
of the present dividend rate would secure a yield of just 
over 7 per cent. to'a buyer. Several distributions of from 
15 to 17 per cent. were made in the nineties, and there is no 
reason now that the tide has turned why that experience should 
not be repeated. REGINALD GEARD, 


